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ETHICS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
POLICEMAN 


While these words are being written, the nation is on the brink 
of war with Mexico. When they are read, hostilities may have 
begun. If so, Christian people in the United States, like those in 
warring Europe, will be testing the sincerity of their professed 
loyalty to Jesus. . 

A state of war does not disprove the existence of a moral order. 
In this we must still live, and to it we must still give our allegiance. 
Military exigencies do not permit us to repudiate the ideals of Jesus. 
A nation at war ought relentlessly to question its own motives and 
ambitions, its own past and its desired future. 

War in Mexico, if it be regarded as a phase of international 
police service, will be both defensive and vicarious. For years we 
have refused to intervene because we did not believe we were justi- 
fied in intervening. Whatever the future may have in store for 
us, we have the record of this much self-restraint under unbe- 
lievable provocation. 

That all our past dealings with Mexico have been beyond 
reproach we do not need to argue. We ask neither justifica- 
tion for our mistakes and our wrongdoings nor praise for our 
patience. What we have written, we have written. The future 
must pass judgment. Let the nation without sin present the first 
protest. 

The immediate duty of every Christian who is loyal to the ideals 
of peace is to separate peace as a world-policy from police duty 
thrust upon us by conditions we have not controlled and, despite 
national patience, could not control. 

Jesus never condemned national self-protection. 
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His teaching as to non-resistance to evil was not political. But 
the principles of service, kindliness, and sacrifice, of which non- 
resistance to evil on the part of an individual may be an expression, 
are as applicable to international as to private relations. 

A policeman protecting social ideals from maniacs and thugs is 
an exponent of more efficient social service than a Good Samaritan 
binding up the wounds of victims of civic neglect. 

But appeal to police methods by a nation can be justified only 
when free from any policy of aggrandizement. A policeman must 
not share in loot. A nation that has police duties thrust upon it 
must not talk of territorial expansion. 

The church must combat those whom war will make greedy. 
Our national boundaries run through our national conscience. 
Cuba and not the Philippines should be our precedent. 

The United States has weighed others in the balance of justice. 
The nation is itself in the balance. Shall we who have judged’ 
others ourselves be condemned ? 

To such a question the Christian has but one answer. Faith 
in God and common-sense alike urge the Christian church to utter 
it without fear or favor. 

Only as a nation undertakes international police duty sacrificially, 
without hope of territorial or other gain, is it acting in the spirit of 
Jesus. 
A hypocrite is more contemptible than a pirate. 


THE FAITH OF THE SCIENTIST 


ARTHUR HOLMES, PH.D. 
Dean of the Faculty, The Pennsylvania State College 


One of the most hopeful signs of the time is the interest of scientists in religious 
matters. The old antagonism between scientist and theologian continues, but it is 


largely due to mutual misunderstanding. 


There is a theology growing up that is 


thoroughly scientific, and, as this article shows, there is a scientific attitude which is really 
sensitive to religion. This growing reconciliation lies both in method and in content 
of thought. Any theology that is unsympathetic to the procedure and discoveries of 
science is doomed to become an obscurantism which will breed irreligion among thoughtful 


persons. 


{Science and faith appear to be inher- 
ently, essentially, and irreconcilably 
antagonistic. Science knows, faith be- 
lieves; science predicts, faith hopes; 
science seeks bare truth and follows it 
to the bitter end, faith robes its truth 
in human longings and follows where the 
heart leads; science lays its foundation 
of incontrovertible facts and builds 
thereon its superstructure of immutable 
laws, faith lifts up its hands into the 
infinite void and holds its ideals before 
the eyes of faltering men. Such are 
some of the opinions of the antagonisms 
between these two great kingdoms of 
human experience, and such oppositions 
have made many men inquire if faith is 
possible in this age of ascendant science} 
‘Are we not compelled,” say they, “to 
consider it almost criminal to believe in 
the absence of evidence convincing to 
the sense or reason, holding, like Huxley, 
till such evidence arrives, to an invin- 
cible agnosticism?” For answer, let us 
examine briefly the structure of modern 
science to see if it may not contain some 
stones of faith either in its superstruc- 
ture or in its foundations. 


The construction of (science) to be 
considered here is simple enough. It(is 
made up of facts, hypotheses, and well- 
accepted theories called variously scien- 
tific truths, natural laws, or laws of 
nature. } We will not stop to consider 
the facts, though the element of faith 
contained in each and every one of them 
might be surprisingly large. CAs for 
hypotheses, science itself frankly admits 
that they are mere beliefs awaiting fur- 
ther verification. They are the antennae 
of science feeling its way out into the 
darkness of the unexplored. Thus they 


make faith an organ of knowledge; and, 


since so many hypotheses, because they 
direct research, are eventually verified, 
they direct science along certain chan- 
nels. So, in its preliminary stages, a 
science may most unconsciously be pre- 
determined in its theories by faith and 
not by knowledge. When hypotheses 
have been proved they become theories, 


scientific truths, and natural laws.) 


These represent the completed prod- 
ucts of science, its body of truth 
by which it swears its great oaths of 
certainty. 
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There are several characteristics of 
these laws. First, they are based upon 
observation through the senses and 
ought not to contain any truths not so 
observed; secondly, since they are the 
results of a limited number of observa- 
tions and cannot with certainty apply 
to the future, they are always probable, 
or only “practically certain,” i.e., be- 
lieved in because it is expedient to 
believe in them; thirdly, they are 
descriptions only, not explanations giv- 
ing the causes or purposes of actions; 
fourthly, they are the briefest possible 
descriptions; fifthly, they are the sim- 
plest descriptions aiming to involve only 
one term, motion. We will briefly exam- 
ine these attributes to see if any, and 
how much, faith may be lodged in them. 

First, though science bravely en- 
deavors to base its theories upon ob- 
served facts alone, it is unable to stick 
absolutely to that method. It must go 
beyond what the eye actually sees, first, 
to the use of factors not yet seen and 
possibly never to be seen, like molecules, 
atoms, electrons, etc., and, secondly, by 
reason of conditions imposed by science 
upon itself, to factors which never by 
any stretch of imagination can be per- 
ceived. These, surprising as it may be 
to the layman, are surfaces, lines, points, 
lengths, breadths, thicknesses, causes, 
etc. A length, in science, is always an 
average of measurements. The “true” 
length of a table, for example, can never 
be known, and such ignorance “‘is essen- 
tial to any image of Nature that science 
can evolve.” The ignorance is not seri- 
ous, as it is covered by a grain of faith; 
but my point is that the pure grain of 
faith is there. Karl Pearson, who as- 
sumes and attempts to maintain the 


Humian point of view in science, insists 
that “conceptions and ideas, pure prod- 
ucts of the mind, must be formed” 
before a law emerges, and definitely 
states “a point, valid as a conception, 
can never have a real existence as a 
perception.” The geometrician freely 
admits the impossibility of his points 
and lines and the physicist by no means 
assumes “the existence of atoms and 
molecules as possible perceptions.” So 
the surveyor and the physicist both 
admit their element of faith in drawing 
their pictures of the world. 

The second attribute, the uncertainty 
due to the fact that induction always 
rests upon partial observation, is so ob- 
vious that it is freely admitted by all 
scientists. Again, however, let me say 
that the faith of science in the future, 
though pure faith, has been justified. 
Given three points in a comet’s orbit, 
let mathematics set the date, and we 
can trust the construction of the uni- 
verse to keep the appointment, not just 
exactly to the thousandth of a second, 
but near enough to keep our patience 
from spoiling. 

' Thirdly, since laws are descriptions 
only they do not “explain” in the sense 
of giving either causes or ends of actions. 
They merely say that such and such 
lines are or will be the paths of bodies; 
that the bodies themselves are or will 
be at such and such a place at a certain 
time. What the bodies really are, or 
why they will be there, is left for meta- 
physics and religion to explain. Gravity 
is not assumed to pull stones, apples, 
balls, rain, etc., to the earth, but “grav- 
ity” is the name for that element of 
behavior similar in all falling bodies. 
All of them, under certain conditions, 
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hurry up in their flight to the earth, 
and the “hurry-up” or acceleration is 
measured and written out in a brief 
shorthand language called algebra, and 
that is gravity or gravitation. A quo- 
tation or two from Karl Pearson will 
make this conception clear. He says in 
his Grammar of Science: 

“We are accustomed to speak of scien- 
tific law, or at any rate of one form of it, 
termed ‘natural law,’ as something uni- 
versally valid,” and adds that some 
assert that that law “has a validity quite 
independent of the human minds which 
formulate, demonstrate, or accept it.” 
Does it have such independent existence 
or not? Did gravitation guide the 
planets before Newton came, and did 
he happily light upon this hitherto un- 
known force as a discoverer upon a new 
continent? Pearson replies: 


The law of gravitation is not so much 
the discovery by Newton of a rule guiding 
the motion of planets as his invention of a 
method of briefly describing the sequence 
of sense-impressions which we call planetary 
motion. .... The statement of his dis- 
covery was not so much the discovery as 
the creation of the law of gravitation. .... 
There is more meaning in the statement that 
man gives laws to Nature than in its con- 
verse that Nature gives laws to man. 


The first result for us to gain is then 
the truth that natural law, far from 
being an ironclad necessity of implacable 
“nature,” is a product of man’s “crea- 
tive imagination.” 

If natural laws are made by men, 
why then do men accept such laws as 
true and righteous altogether? The 
consideration of the fourth and fifth 
points will show just what this “truth” 
is and reveal how much science is im- 


penetrated with faith even in its most 
vital parts. For the final test is not 
certainty, as is shown by the rejection 
of one theory when two theories will 
equally and adequately cover all the 
facts in a given phenomenon. There 
are many illustrations of such situations 
in the history of science, but probably 
the most illuminating one is the substi- 
tution of the Copernican theory of de- 
scribing the planetary motions for the 
nearly fifteen-hundred-year-old Ptole- 
maic theory. Everybody now accepts it 
as a truth beyond question that the 
earth moves and the sun stands still. 
For that faith he would, in the four- 
teenth century, have been burned to 
death as Galileo nearly was. A com- 
plete reversal has been made since then. 
Nobody now dares to say that the sun 
moves. Nevertheless, as Mach and 
others have pointed out, the old system 
which made the sun move, and which 
Huxley later declared was “utterly at 
variance with fact,” was just as true as 
its successful rival, the Copernican sys- 
tem. Both fitted the facts; both were 
equally true. Yet without the discovery 


-at that time of a single new fact bearing 


on the situation the new system over- 
turned the other, hoary with age and 
venerated for its verity. Why? Be- 


cause, as Mach, Singer, Pearson, Rice, 


and others have recently made evident, 
the Copernican system was simpler. 
This factor, decisive here on such a 
grand scale, is present in every accept- 
ance of a scientific theory, from the 
greatest to the smallest. 

Lest we seem to settle so critical a 
point by only one example let us turn 
to mathematics. Surely geometry is 
“true” past dispute. Upon it are 
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grounded nearly all mathematics and 
nearly all science. Yet Dr. Stecker 
writes: 

In brief, mathematicians have long since 
learned that there are several systems of 
geometry, each consistent with all the facts 
of experience. Euclid’s is the simplest of 
these systems, and we use it because it is 
the simplest, and for no other reason. 
Which of these systems is the true geometry 
of our space we cannot, in the nature of 


things, know. 


We accept, then, simple descriptions 
of nature as the truth about nature. 
But do we know that nature is simple? 
Poincaré, the greatest mathematician of 
our day, answers: 


Let us first of all observe that every 
generalization supposes in a certain measure 
a belief in the unity and simplicity of 
Nature. As far as the unity is concerned, 
there can be no difficulty. .... As for the 
second point, that is not so clear. It is not 
certain that Nature is simple. Can we 
without danger act as if she were? .... 
Here, then, are two opposing tendencies, 
each of which seems to triumph in turn. 
Which will win? If the first wins, science 
is possible; but nothing proves this a priori. 
.... In fact, we can give this question 
no answer. 


Here, then, is an explicit statement 
by a most powerful thinker upon the 
foundations of all science, proclaiming 
that faith in an unknown and unproved 
attribute of nature is a controlling and 
guiding ideal in the building of the 
magnificent structure of science. Far 
from hinting that such faith invalidates, 
or even deteriorates, the conclusions of 
science, I am trying only to show that 
faith has functioned most beneficially 
in a field where its very success has 


obscured its existence. Though science 
cannot be absolutely certain of any law, 
physicists will continue their good work, 
chemists will compound healing drugs, 
and astronomers will fix our calendars. 
Only Darius Greens will jump from roofs 
to test flying-machines, and only faith- 
less Peters will attempt to walk on water. 
The rest of us, though it is a mere matter 
of faith, will insist upon fearing that we 
may fall or sink. 

Finally, lest it be thought that the 
faith of the scientist is of a genus utterly 
unlike the faith of a religionist, let me 
recall that Christian faith comes by 
hearing (Rom. 10:17), is the proving of 
things not seen, leads to an assurance 
of things hoped for (Heb. 11:1), and has 
its element of desire (Gal. 5:6), even as 
science has its “desire for maximum 
unity that we struggle to satisfy and the 
gratification of which constitutes the 
truth of an interpretation.”” To show 
further that this similarity is also recog- 
nized by some scientists, let me add 
the words of Professor Jacoby, the 
astronomer: 

fis possible for science, like 
religion, to believe something not logically 
proven? ... . Science today has attained 
only to the portal of knowledge; when her 
forces shall have stormed the citadel, when 
she shall stand upon the deepest foundation 
stone of truth attainable by man, she will 
find, surely, that stone bedded upon some 
kind of faith, some belief outside the domain 
of rigid logic: 

Modern science has achieved many 
and patent victories over the material 
world. It has contributed magnificently 
to the alleviation of the ills and to the 
increase of comforts among mankind. 
Yet I venture to say that none of its 
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more visible achievements have sur- 
passed in significance the gradual growth 
of science into a clearer consciousness of 
its real nature, its real foundation, and 
its real ideals. Quite involuntarily, 
while it thought itself concerned only 
with external nature, it was being driven 
onward in its course by the constitution 
of the human mind struggling for a unity 
that must ever remain the controlling 
principle of both science and religion. 
This consciousness of oneness permits 
such sayings as those of Sir William 
Thompson: 

“Let nobody be afraid of true free- 
dom of thought. Let us be free in 
thought and criticism; but, with free- 


dom, we are bound to come to the 
conclusion that science is not antago- 
nistic to religion, but a help to it”; and 
of Joseph Henry, “The person who 
thinks there can be any real conflict 
between science and religion must be 
either very young in science or very 
ignorant in religion”; and fhe nobly 
worded creed of Sir Oliver Lodge, begin- 
ning, “I believe in one infinite and 
eternal Being, a guiding and loving 
Father in whom all things consist’; 
and the experience of Professor Meehan, 
“Scientific studies have strengthened 
my faith, strengthened it indeed to an 
extent that no study besides could have 
effected.” 


ISLAM, AN APPRECIATION 


REV. GILBERT REID, D.D. 
International Institute of China, Shanghai, China 


Several months ago the BrsticaAL Wortp published an article by Dr. Reid on 
Buddhism. The present article is a companion treatment of another important religion. 
We shall never understand the real position of Christianity among the religions of the 
world until we appreciate these other religions. It is the merit of such articles as the 
following that they compel one to compare the best things in Christianity with the best 


rather than the worst things in the other religions. 


It is worthy of reference that this 
discussion of Islam is under the auspices 
of the Billings Lectureship, representing 
the Unitarian body, which of all branches 
of Christianity is most in sympathy 
with the great teachings of the prophet 
Mohammed. The Unitarian and the 
Moslem are akin in cardinal religious 
doctrines. While neither a Moslem nor 


a Unitarian, the speaker who enters on 
this study is convinced that every 
devoted Christian ought to be able, 
without. any undue strain on his con- 
science, to see and express a hearty 
appreciation of this faith which includes 
Jesus as one of its chosen prophets. 

It is now over thirty years since the 
speaker first formed the acquaintance 
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of Chinese Mohammedans, in western 
Shantung, in the two cities of Tsinanfu 
and Tsiningchow. Stories of many acts 
of kindness and friendship could be re- 
lated as showing the attitude of Moslems 
to Christians in China. While Islam in 
China, where Arabic is not widely under- 
stood, differs in some particulars from 
the Islam of the land of its birth, in 
all essentials it is the same; and it is 
essentials with which we must always 
deal, if appreciation by an outsider 
is to be based on sound reason. 

Christianity and Islam, the Cross 
and the Crescent, are the two great 
competing religions of the world. Being 
competitors, and alike strong, active, 
and missionary, it is easy for them to 
become rivals and increasingly antago- 
nistic as they increase in power, in adher- 
ents, and in claims tosuperiority. When 
brothers become enemies, they are the 
bitterest of enemies. So the hostility 
which has been engendered between 
Protestants and Catholics, between the 
Christian and the Jew, and between the 
Christian and the Moslem is far more 
intense than that between Christians and 
the adherents of other religions, such as 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
And yet there is more ground for a 
fraternal than for an antagonistic spirit 
between Islam and Christianity; and 
so, to do the reasonable thing and culti- 
vate a larger and deeper fraternity, we 
gladly venture on this discussion of 
a Christian’s appreciation of Islam. If 
the Moslem will reciprocate by express- 
ing appreciation of Christianity, the 
bonds of union between us will be greatly 
strengthened. 

1. The first element in the teachings 
of the Koran or of Mohammed which 


the Christian cannot but appreciate 
is the teaching concerning God or Allah. 
The many excellent teachings of Taoism 
are all related to the basic teaching con- 
cerning “Tao” or Universal Law. To 
a much greater degree all the rules, the 
laws, the ritual, the rites, and the dog- 
mas enjoined in the Koran are bound up 
in the cardinal doctrine of the one living 
and true God. 

While Tao is all too largely imper- 
sonal, Allah is personal, and as a person 
he is supreme; he is the Sovereign of the 
universe; he is the great I Am, or the 
I Wit Bg, as revealed to the prophet 
Moses. The follower of Mohammed 
glories in personality, while the phi- 
losophies of other faiths and other peoples 
are bewildered at the very thought of 
personality, still more so of an infinite, 
all-present personality. The God of 
Islam is pre-eminently a personality, 
however mysterious the conception; he 
is not mere spirit, nor a mere influence. 
Allah never loses his identity in the 
material universe of which he is the 
Creator. Though the word personality 
is not translatable into Chinese, except 
as referring to man, yet the idea of a 
living Ruler, distinct from the world, as 
taught in the Koran, can be intelligently 
expressed. 

Theology is the science of God. Reli- 
gion has also been spoken of as man’s 
right attitude to God. If these two 
definitions be correct, then Islam has as 
much right to be called a religion and 
a theology as have Christianity and 
Judaism, and more so than Buddhism, 
Taoism, or Confucianism, of which we 
have been able to express appreciation. 
The doctrine concerning God and man’s 
relation to God is cardinal in Islam, and 
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this gives it a distinguished position 
amongst the religions or theologies of 
all past time and all peoples. All else 
is dependent on this one great truth. 
This of itself is the essence of Islam. 
All else in Islam might be cast aside, 
but so long as this truth remains Islam 
remains. 

The teachings of the Koran concern- 
ing the attributes of the unseen and 
infinite Ruler of the universe are very 
similar to the revelations of the Law and 
the Prophets contained in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In these sacred books the 
teachings concerning God are the most 
clear, complete, and awe-inspiring of 
those of all the sacred books of the world. 
The definition in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism is regarded as one of 
the best in all literature: “What is 
God? God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable in His being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth.” Such a statement as this suits 
well as a summary of the Koran’s 
answer to the same question, most vital 
of all, “What is God?” or still better, 
“Who is God?” The last form is the 
true form of the question in Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam, while “What is 
God ?”’ is the natural form of expression 
in nearly all the other religions. 

According to the Koran, as according 
to the Hebrew Scriptures, followed, too, 
by the Christian’s New Testament, God 
is the Author or Creator of all worlds and 
is their everlasting Ruler. Islam is thus 
not deism but pure theism. He is also 
distinct from the material universe, 
though an ever-present God, and thus 
Islam is not pantheism but theism. 
Still less does Islam give any counte- 
nance to atheism or materialism. Of 


God the Moslem has no doubts what- 
ever. Having many revelations through 
prophets, through a book, and ‘through 
nature, the Moslem is never an agnostic. 
In the presence of these denials or mis- 
conceptions of God, the Christian can 
join hands with the Moslem in a strong, 
unwavering belief in the one living and 
true God. 

In the Christian’s treatise of theol- 
ogy we might take the attributes of 
God, one by one, as there enumerated 
and proved by Scripture, and prove 
the same by many citations from the 
Koran. 

The one truth concerning God which 
stands forth clear and supreme is the 
oneness of God. There is no counte- 
nance whatever given to polytheism, to 
tritheism, nor to dualism. As in the 
Hebrew and Christian revelation, God is 
one. If the Christian doctrine of a 
Trinity, or the Buddhist and Taoist 
trinities, are rejected as false, it is 
because they are viewed as teaching 
a doctrine of three Gods, three persons, 
distinct from each other; and here even 
the orthodox Trinitarian Christian must 
acknowledge that if in our thought or 
phraseology or practice we make unto 
ourselves three distinct persons, each 
of whom we call God, we betray our- 
selves into gross error, subverting that 
which is fundamental and all-essential, 
the truth that “the Lord our God is one 
Lord.” As my own father once said, 
“There cannot be two Gods. One 
excludes a second.” As Joseph Cook, 
the defender of orthodoxy, once said: 


God is one essence or substance. It is 
the immemorial teaching of religious science 
that we must not divide the substance of 
God; and we do this whenever we say that 
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there are in God three persons in the 
literal, modern, colloquial sense of that 
word. 

What is primary, what is essential, 
to right thinking and right conduct is 
that there is only one God, who is omni- 
present, but always the same one God. 
This doctrine we must hold to, what- 
ever be the other doctrines which we 
fashion in our minds or try to explain to 
others. The fundamental doctrine of 
the oneness of God ought never to be 
eliminated from our minds nor lowered 
in our thought. To hold to this ever- 
more is the faith of Islam and also the 
faith of Christianity. 

The first and second of the Ten Com- 
mandments are unequivocal in their 
meaning, and they are unequivocally 
accepted by the Moslem. In the lan- 
guage of the Koran it is said: “This is 
God your Lord. There is no God but 
he, the creator of all things. Therefore 
serve him, for he taketh care of all 

+4 ” 

The God taught by Islam is not a 
tribal God, but the Lord of all worlds or 
all creations. He is more than the God 
of Abraham or Israel; he is the God of 
all men. Thus the first chapter of the 
Koran, a brief one, a prayer, is as 
follows: 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds, 
thé most merciful, the King of the day of 
judgment. Thee do we worship, and of 
thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the 
right way, in the way of those to whom thou 
hast been gracious, not of those against 
whom thou art incensed nor of those who go 
astray. 

God is all-powerful according to Is- 
lam. In this it agrees with other reli- 
gions. In thinking of a Supreme Being, 


all men think naturally of his power. 
He is sovereign over all. All the events 
of life are determined by him. So 
emphatic is this teaching that an element 
of fate is ascribed to the Islamic God. 
In the same way many passages in the 
Christian’s Bible, taken by themselves, 
teach not only predestination but fatal- 
ism. In both the Bible and the Koran 
God’s sovereignty is exalted and revered. 
The Koran has these words: 


God: there is no God but he—the Living, 
the Self-subsisting; neither slumber nor 
sleep seizeth him. Whatsoever is in heaven 
or on earth is his. Who is he that can inter- 
cede with him, except by his good pleasure ? 
He knoweth that which is past, and that 
which is to come unto them, and they shall 
not comprehend anything of his knowledge, 
except so far as he pleaseth. His throne 
extendeth over heaven and earth, and the 
preservation of both is no burden unto 
him. He is the High, the Mighty. 


A part of God’s omnipotence and om- 
niscience is the great work of bringing 
all worlds and all mankind into being. 
He alone is eternal. The world is his 
workmanship. He is the Author of all, 
generally described as Creator. In this 
the Koran and the Bible agree, though 
neither is so binding as to forbid the 
Moslem or the Christian to accept the 
teachings of science. The essential and 
religious thought is that God had no 
beginning, and that the material uni- 
verse came to be through the power of 
God. The following are some citations 
from the Koran: 


He created the sun, moon, and stars, 
and subjected them to law by his behests! 


The All-mighty, the All-knowing, the 
All-just, the Lord of the worlds, the Author 
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of the heavens and the earth, the Creator of 
life and death, in whose hand is dominion 
and irresistible power, the great, all-powerful 
Lord of the glorious throne. . . . . 

Praise be unto God, who hath created 
the heavens and the earth, and hath or- 
dained the darkness and the light; those 
who do not believe in the Lord, make other 
gods to be his equal. It is he who hath 
created you of clay, and then decreed the 
term of your lives. 


The omnipotence and omniscience of 
God are, moreover, used for man’s good, 
in the path of holiness, in harmony with 
righteousness. God is not mere power; 
he is not an arbitrary Potentate; he is 
just and righteous. 


Dost thou not know that God is al- 
mighty? Dost thou not know that unto 
God belongeth the kingdom of heaven and 
earth? Neither have ye any protector or 
helper save God. 


The most noticeable teaching of 
Islam concerning God is that of his 
mercy. On the walls of the mosque, 
otherwise totally bare, are the Arabic 
words which mean, “In the name of 
God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.” 
These words, too, appear at the begin- 
ning of every chapter or Surd of the 
Koran. God, being full of mercy, can 
forgive sins and show pity to all who 
are in trouble. It is for this reason that 
God is elevated to the highest position, 
not only in men’s veneration, but in 
men’s affection. It is because God is 
gracious and merciful that men can 
approach him, and have their petitions 
heard. 


God is the King, the Holy, the Peaceful, 
the Faithful, the Guardian over all his serv- 
ants, the Shelterer of the orphan, the Guide 
of the erring, the Deliverer from every 


affliction, the Friend of the bereaved, the 
Consoler of the afflicted; in his hand is 
good, and he is the generous Lord, the 
gracious Hearer, the Near-at-hand, the 


Be thou bounteous unto others, as God 
hath been bounteous unto thee. 


What is especially to be commended 
in Islam is that the teachings concerning 
God are not so much scholastic as 
practical. Man not only knows God, 
but has duties toward God. The very 
word “Islam” means submission to God 
or peace with God—‘“at-one-ment.” 
The whole duty of man is to obey God, 
or, as Christ expressed it, “to do the 
will of God.” It is here that Chris- 
tianity and Islam meet and can agree. 
They agree on that which is all-essential, 
namely, to do God’s will, to follow the 
commands of God. There may be dis- 
agreement on many other doctrines, but 
those who determine to do God’s will 
not only “will know of the doctrine,” 
as Christ expressed it, but will be per- 
forming the central duty of all religions. 
When one of the scribes asked Jesus 
what was “the first commandment of 
all” Jesus replied, as Mohammed him- 
self in the spirit of his words would 
reply, “The first commandment is, 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord,’ ” and then from the doctrine 
of the oneness of God he advanced to 
the doctrine of man’s obligation to God: 
“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength; this is the first command- 
ment.” This, too, is the first command- 
ment of Islam, except that where Jesus 
used the word “‘love,’”” Mohammed used 
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the word “obey.”” With both, the same 
foundation truth of all religions is this: 
God alone is God, and to him as supreme 
every man has duties of veneration, 
trust, obedience, and love. 

This first great teaching of Islam is 
a truth pertaining not only to Moslems, 
but to all men, of all nations and creeds. 
Whether Islam or Christianity be the 
universal religion or not, this cardinal 
truth of Islam is universal; it is the 
cardinal truth of all religions and for all 
humanity. Whether this or that reli- 
gion be universal and absolute, truths 
such as this proceed from God, lead men 
back to God, and embrace the whole 
world and all generations within the 
limits of their eternal sway. 

2. Islam in the second place may be 
appreciated by the Christian because 
it was a great religious reformation. 
What Sakyamuni did for Brahmanism 
Mohammed did both for Judaism aud 
Christianity. These two religions in 
Arabia were dead religions or had 
degenerated into idolatry. They had 
forsaken God. They needed to be awak- 
ened bya reformer. It was not so much 
Protestantism as a Reformation. Islam 
was more a reform than a protest. Its 
reform was a return to first principles, 
as taught both in Judaism and in Chris- 
tianity. It was especially an appeal to 
return toGod. Like the Hebrew proph- 
ets, Mohammed warned the people of 
their great sin in forgetting the law of 
God, and in running after strange gods. 
If he could persuade them to fear God 
and keep his commandments—to re- 
member the days of old—there was hope 
for them and for true religion. 

As to Christianity as it was repre- 
sented in Arabia, it was not a clear untar- 


nished theism, but tritheism. The 
heavenly Father, Mary the mother of 
God, and Jesus their son, were wor- 
shiped as three Gods, and their images 
appeared in the churches along with the 
images of other saints. Christianity as 
taught by Christ had lost its identity 
in the formalism and errors of the church 
of Arabia. Still more the truths pro- 
claimed by God through all the. ages 
had been lost sight of amid the vain 
imaginings of men’s hearts. The only 
hope was in a return to the great funda- 
mental teaching of all time, that of only 
one God, an omnipresent Spirit, without 
form or body. The reformation of 
Mohammed was thus a return to the 
first and second commandments of the 
prophet Moses, which Jesus himself had 
equally taught. 

The characters used in Chinese for 
Islam have this meaning of return. 
Every Moslem in speaking of his reli- 
gion is accustomed to speak of the begin- 
nings of things, of God the Creator, of the 
work of creation, and of Adam the first 
man. To the Moslem mind the early 
days of the world were a truer revelation 
than the latter days. In this Islam 
agrees with the Hebrew record. Man- 
kind, as here taught, began with 
monotheism, instead of developing into 
monotheism. In a religious sense Islam 
is one of the most conservative religions 
of the world. By this is meant that 
the truths on which it is built are 
those which were handed down from 
the ancient past and which originated 
in God. At the same time, while © 
not a progressive religion, Islam is a 
hopeful religion, for other of its teach- 
ings bear on the future and on future 
life. 
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3. A third teaching in Islam which 
the Christian can appreciate is that God 
from the beginning of the existence of 
the human race has raised up chosen 
men, to whom he has imparted special 
revelations. These men are called 
prophets. Altogether there have been 
tens of thousands of prophets, amongst 
whom there are 313 who are called 
apostles. These latter are specially 
endowed, and among them there arises 
a still more select group, the highest 
grade of men, 6 in all, who became the 
possessors of a special revelation, and 
were more holy in character. These 
six are Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammed. Ishmael as the 
progenitor of the Mohammedan faith is 
highly esteemed as one of the chosen of 
God. Thus worship of the sages and of 
ancestors is as strong in Islam as in 
Confucianism. 

Of the five times of worship each day, 
the first, at dawn, gives reverence to 
Adam, the ancestor of all mankind; the 
second, at noon, gives reverence to 
Ishmael, founder of the faith; the third, 
in the afternoon, to Elias; the fourth, at 
sunset, to Jesus; and the fifth, at night, 
to Mohammed. But above all is God 
supreme. 

Thus while God is a transcendent 
God, he should not be thought of as 
separate from the world, but is in fact 
an immanent God. This immanence of 
God is seen particularly in this large 
number of prophets, 224,000 altogether, 
who are free from all great sins and have 
special light from God. According to 
the Christian teaching, reverence is also 
paid to the prophets, culminating in 
Jesus Christ, the greatest of all prophets. 
Christianity even goes farther, recog- 


nizing that there is a light which lighteth 
everyone coming into the world. 

The doctrine of God’s immanence, 
which has only of late years received 
special emphasis by Christians, is in 
Islam the doctrine of God’s omnipresence 
Thus in the Koran occur these words: 


Dost thou not perceive that God know- 
eth whatever is in heaven and earth? 
There is no private discourse amongst three 
persons, but he is fourth of them; not 
amongst five, but he is the sixth; neither 
amongst a smaller number nor a larger, but 
he is with them, wheresoever they be; and 
he will declare unto them that which they 
have done, on the day of resurrection, for 
God knoweth all things. 


That is, God’s omniscience is through 
God’s omnipresence. If God is also a 
God of mercy, as we have seen taught in 
the Koran, as well as omnipresent, he 
will impart of his truth to all the children 
of men, and those who are most respon- 
sive become prophets and apostles. 

4. A fourth feature of Islam, which 
Christians should rejoice in rather than 
mourn over, is the high position given 
to Jesus Christ. Islam is the only reli- 
gion outside of Christianity which gives 
special honor to Christ. That it fails 
to look upon Jesus Christ in the same 
way as do orthodox Christians is not a 
matter of surprise. Every doctrine 
concerning Jesus must be based on his- 
torical records. Mohammed and other 
Arabs, from what they saw of Christians 
around them, regarded Christianity as 
tritheism, one of the three Gods being 
Jesus, son of Mary. Being convinced 
that this was a great error, Mohammed 
reverted, as we have already pointed out, 
to the indispensable and cardinal doc- 
trine of only one God. This doctrine is 
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as essential to Christianity as to Islam. 
There can be no second God, neither 
must any human being, even a holy 
prophet, be elevated to the supreme rank 
of God. If in men’s thinking other doc- 
trines and other beliefs subvert this 
essential doctrine, they must be cast 
aside, that the essential truth of God’s 
oneness may be preserved. 

In understanding the attitude of 
Islam to Jesus, it must be borne in mind 
that probably no complete copy of the 
Gospels, still less of the New Testament 
as a whole, was in use in Arabia in the 
sixth century. Mohammed attached 
special authority to the Pentateuch, to 
the Psalms, and to the Gospels, but the 
copy of the Gospels in Arabic was not 
the same as those on which we base our 
version. It is supposed that the Gospel 
in current use in Arabia was one of St. 
Barnabas. Mohammed’s interpretation 
of Jesus was based on this copy of the 
Gospels, and this seems to be the source 
of the reference to Jesus as found in the 
Koran. 

According to the Koran, Jesus was 
first of all a real human being, “in all 
points like as we are.” He lived a real 
human life, though possessed of the 
special favor and grace of God. As in 
the case of other prophets, the miracu- 
lous entered into his life. He was closer 
to the divine than ordinary mortals. 
He was elevated to the highest position 
as a religious teacher, or, in the language 
of the learned Pharisee, Nicodemus, 
“as a prophet sent from God.” He 
stands supreme over Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses, since he imparts 
a new revelation to a later age. 

According to these same records, 
Jesus had a miraculous birth. He was, 


moreover, “the word proceeding” from 
God. He is spoken of as “honorable 
in the world to come. .... God shall 
teach him . . . . the Scripture, and wis- 
dom, and the law, and the gospel, and 
shall appoint him apostle to the children 
of Israel.” The Koran also relates that 
he performed many miracles through 
the power of God; that the Jews at- 
tempted to crucify him, but that God 
rescued him, and carried him away into 
the heavens; and that he will descend 
to earth before the resurrection, to over- 
throw the Antichrists and bring peace 
and love to mankind. 

5. A fifth reason why Christians can 
appreciate Islam is because of the im- 
portance it attaches to prayer. In 
Islam, as in Judaism and Christianity, 
God is a prayer-hearing and prayer- 
answering God. Mohammed was accus- 
tomed to call prayer “the pillar of 
religion.” Hence the Koran enjoins five 
stated times for prayer during each day. 
Besides these fixed times one is to be 
always in a state of prayer. ‘‘Be con- 
stant at prayer,” says the Koran, “‘for 
prayer preserveth from crimes and from 
that which is blameable, and the remem- 
brance of God is surely a most sacred 
duty.” And again: “Be constant in 
prayer, and give alms; and what good 
ye have sent before for your souls, ye 
shall find it with God.” How like these 
exhortations of the Koran are the com- 
mands of our Bible: “Rejoice evermore; 
pray without ceasing.” And again: 
“Be ye therefore sober and watch unto 
prayer. And above all things have 
fervent charity amongst yourselves.” 

Much might be said of the reverence 
which the Moslem shows to God in his 
worship, so different from the familiarity, 
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to say nothing of the vulgarity, of some 
forms of Christian behavior. 

Prayer, moreover, is directed to God 
alone, in harmony with the cardinal 
teaching of Islam. God’s throne is a 
throne of grace. Petitions to him are 
not in vain. With him is forgiveness. 
Prayer is not a form, but a reality and 
a joy. 

6. A sixth reason why a Christian 
can appreciate Islam is that it teaches 
the doctrine, not only of the immortality 
of the soul, but of the resurrection of the 
body. Mohammed, on the basis of the 
records which he had in his possession, 
did not teach that Jesus himself was 
raised from the grave, just as he did not 
believe that Jesus was actually crucified. 
In a miraculous manner, however, Jesus 
was carried away into heaven from which 
he shall come again. His crucifixion 
and resurrection require what we may 
call a historical belief rather than a reli- 
gious belief or hope. They depend on 
testimony, on evidence, for belief. A 
religious belief, a trust, a hope, has to 
do with the future, and here Islam, like 
Christianity, teaches the resurrection of 
all men at the end of the world. 

The view given in the Koran of man’s 
resurrection should please those who are 
inclined to the belief of a bodily resur- 
rection, rather than those who accept 


the more spiritual view as presented by 
the apostle Paul. That Islam accepts 
the general doctrine, whatever the form 
of the resurrection, should be pleasing to 
all branches of Christians. 

7. A seventh reason for appreciating 
Islam is because of its teaching concern- 
ing charity, as used in the broad sense of 
good will and kindness, and in the nar- 
row sense of alms-giving. Alms like 


prayer is one of the required practices 
of the Koran, but behind it lies the feel- 
ing of love toward all men. “Be good to 
parents and to kindred and to orphans 
and to the poor, and to a neighbor, 
whether kinsman or a newcomer, and 
to the slaves whom your right hand 
holds.” Another saying is: “Blessed 
are the patient, the truthful, the lowly, 
and the charitable, the forbearing who 
bridle their anger and forgive—God 
loveth those who do good to others.” 

In the sixteenth Sura there is one 
verse which Mohammed was accustomed 
to quote at every Friday Service and 
which many others continue todo. Itis 
this: “Verily God enjoineth justice, the 
doing of good, and the giving unto 
kindred, and he forbiddeth immorality, 
wrong, and revolt.” Here in brief form 
is the doing of good to all, to people and 
to government. 

8. Along with this spirit of charity is 
that of religious tolerance. Christians 
have too often condemned Islam as a 
religion of the sword, when in the rela- 
tions of Christians and Moslems neither 
side has much to boast of. The cruel- 
ties, harshness, hatreds, and wars prac- © 
ticed by both Christians and Moslems 
is contrary to the spirit of the Gospels 
and that of the Koran. “Let there be 
no compulsion in religion,” is one of the 


familiar sayings of the Koran. Another 


statement is: 


Verily those who believe (i.e., the Mos- 
lems), and those who are Jews, Christians, 
or Sabaeans, whoever have faith in God 
and the last day, and worketh that which 
is right and good—for them shall be the 
reward with their Lord; there will come 
no fear on them; neither shall they be 
grieved. 
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It is only fair to Islam that we as 
Christians recognize this phase of 
thought and spirit which characterizes 
Islam more than the harsh and hard 
features as lived out by followers 
of Mohammed like those who have 
followed Christ. Let us praise this 
which is the chief thing in Islamic 
character. 

g. A ninth reason for a Christian’s 
appreciation of Islam—and the last one 
we shall emphasize—is its sound atti- 
tude towards war. “Peace be with 
you,” is the familiar greeting of the 
Hebrew, the oriental Christian, and the 
Moslem. This may be called the greet- 
ing of all oriental peoples. 

Islam means submission to God, or, 
in other words, peace with God. When 
Mohammed was born, the Arabs had 
frequent bloody feuds; under his teaching 
the people were unified. 

War, according to the Koran, is right 
when it is for self-defense or in behalf 
of God and the truth. The frequent 
use of the word “enemies” in the Koran 
is the phraseology of war times. One 
saying is: “A sanction is given to those 
who, because they have suffered out- 
rages, have taken up arms, and verily 
God is well able to succor them.” 
Another passage reads: “And fight for 
the cause of God against those who fight 
against you; but commit not the 
injustice of attacking them; God loveth 
not aggressors.” 

Islam is a religion that teaches the 
faithful observance of convenants and 
engagements. Mohammed is thus 
termed “the Faithful.” War, if it 
comes, is in defense of the promised 
word, “O believers,” says the Koran, 
“be faithful to your engagements.” 


In comparison with the follower of 
Jesus and of Lao-tsze and of Sakyamuni, 
Mohammed appears as the strong man, 
and his God as the mighty God, the 
Lord of Hosts. The quietness of Jesus 
and the force of Mohammed are oppo- 
site sides of the same truth. Jesus, 
moreover, was not meek to the point of 
weakness, and Mohammed was not 
strong at the expense of gentleness. 
Many a Saracen in war has shown 
chivalry towards the enemy, as the 
Christian has shown a fearless courage. 

Here, then, are nine principles or 
teachings in Islam which are the super- 
structure on the one solid foundation of 
the oneness of God. There may be 
difference between the Christian and the 
Moslem in interpreting these nine points, 
as of others we have not mentioned, but 
by building on the same foundation, 
however different the superstructure, we 
are at one; the foundation is immovable. 
To use another figure of speech, we 
drink at the same fountain, though from 
different cups. 

The summing-up of Islamic teach- 
ings, making sincerity superior to 
formalism, may be found in these 
words of the Koran, with which we 
close: 

There is no piety in turning your faces 
towards the east or towards the west, but 
he is pious who believes in God and the Last 
Day, in angels, the Scriptures, and the 
Prophets, who for the love of God disburseth 
his wealth to his kindred, and to the orphans, 
and to the needy, and to the wayfarers, and 
to those who ask, and for the redemption 
of captives; who is constant at prayer and 
giveth alms; and of those who perform their 
covenants when they have covenanted, 
and are patient in adversity and hardship 
and in times of trouble. These are they 
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who are straight. These are they who are 
pious. 

With this from the Koran may be 
placed the simple statement of the 


prophet Micah: “What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” 


THE VALUE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Concluded) 


REV. G. H. RICHARDSON, PH.D. 
Bunker Hill, Illinois 


This brings us back to the moderate- 
liberal position. If I were asked what 
a moderate liberal is, I should say: A 
moderate liberal is one who believes that 
in the Bible of the Jews and Christians 
there is the record of a unique revela- 
tion of God in history and religious life, 
the record being far from perfect in 
material and structure; but, being 
purely secondary to the truth enshrined, 
it is open to the critical scrutiny of 
scholars who have a perfect right to 
apply the same method of criticism to 
this record as is applied to all records, 
particularly the ancient. 

It cannot be questioned that many 
pagan as well as uncritical Jewish ideas 
attach to our views of the Bible. When 
the Christian church took over the Old 
Testament it took too many Jewish and 
pagan theories with it, and these have 
too long been hanging like a millstone 
round the neck of biblical studies. 
What we need now is to get rid of the 
paganism and the uncritical Jewish 
theories. 

Having made this brief statement, 
let us ask: What is necessary in our 


treatment of archaeology in order that 
we may be able to derive the utmost 
benefit from it ? 

1. We must understand what the 
monuments contain. This sounds like 
a commonplace, but it is surprising how 
many writers on all sides overlook it. 
Here we are at the mercy of the special- 
ist, unless we are competent to read 
for ourselves. Here we must listen to 
the unprejudiced report of the textual 
or historical expert. We say expert, 
for only he has a right to pronounce, and | 
particularly where a difference of read- 
ing is possible. It is both unwise and 
unfair to rush off with a few words from 
a monument, etc., just because they 
seem to support our views; for it is 
more than probable that they will have 
an entirely different meaning when read 
in the light of their whole context. An 
archaeological fact, like a biblical text, 
needs to be read in its own context, and 
the context is often more than the pre- 
ceding or succeeding verse. 

2. We must fully learn the age of the » 
monuments, and the age of the events 
recorded. It would be an easy matter 
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to name more than one theory rife 
today which is rife because elements 
from a number of lands and ages have 
been scraped together, and, after being 
edited, made to appear like one whole 
and complete system, when all the time 
it isa mongrel. This is particularly the 
danger of the comparative mythologist 
and the student of comparative religion, 
as more than one recent book bears out. 
If we had always been told when certain 
monuments were erected, when cer- 
tain beliefs were held, and when certain 
events took place, certain theories could 
never have gained ground, because the 
very dates would have disproved them. 
As a notable instance of this we mention 
the whole pan-Babylonian theory. 

3. We must accept the conclusion 
that, even though archaeology gives the 
historical setting into which the biblical 
narrative looks as if it would fit, it is 
not the same as having proved the 
biblical account. One would think this 
needless warning, and yet it is only too 
painfully present in a number of other- 
wise valuable books. Archaeology alone 
can give the historical setting of scrip- 
ture. But when it has done this, it has 
usually gone as far as it can. How 
differently this is understood! We are 
told by a leading conservative “that 
archaeologists, as such, almost with one 
consent look askance at criticism as 
vague and not above suspicion.” And 
yet another has an article under the 
heading: “Why Archaeologists Dis- 
trust the Higher Criticism.” Apart 
from the misstatement made by both 
these writers, it would have been well 
if we had been told whether these 
archaeologists are as authoritative in 
criticism as in archaeology, or whether 


they are merely amateurs in criticism. 
If they are amateurs, their opinion here 
has merely the weight of amateurish 
opinion. But what of those leading 
archaeologists who are at the same time 
leading critics? Even yet there appears 
to be a lamentable ignorance on the part 
of would-be champions of orthodoxy 
as to where the issues lie. An “exam- 
iner in languages ’”’ of a certain presbytery 
in the Middle West, a “specialist in 
classics and formerly instructor in 
Greek” in a Canadian university, sur- 
prised some of his listeners when, giving 
a lecture on “Jesus Christ as a Higher 
Critic,” he boldly declared that Winck- 
ler, among others, has “now concluded 
to accept the whole Old Testament as 
the inspired Word of God, until it is 
proven to be false by facts and not by 
supposition,” the suppositions in this 
case being the whole of the higher 
criticism. The historical setting is one 
thing, but the historical details are 
another. If Professor Petrie has found 
the tombs of the First Dynasty in 
Egypt, this does not prove the historicity 
of Menes. If Sir Arthur Evans has 
unearthed the palace at Knossos and 
brought to light the remains of a wonder- 
ful civilization, this does not prove that 
Minos is historical, nor that all the 
details told of him are historical. If 
Schliemann did discover one or two 
cities at the site of ancient Troy, that 
does not prove the Iliad to be correct. 
And yet such claims are being given out 
by a number of books and articles of 
late. In order that it may be seen that 
we are not criticizing for the sake of 
criticism, and in order that we may not 
be accused of “making”’ criticism, allow 
us to quote from a much, and rightly, 
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praised book.' “Surely the warnings of 
the study of Egyptian and classical his- 
tory and literature are not to be dis- 
regarded. Menes and other kings of 
Egypt were declared by criticism to be 
mere mythological characters; Minos 
of Crete was relegated to the same 
limbo; and the stories of Troy and her 
heroes were said to belong to ‘cloud- 
land.’ ....Has the label ‘myth,’ 
which criticism has fastened to anything 
in sacred or classical story, more or 
better critical argument to support it 
than had the opinion that these kings 
and heroes were only the creatures of 
romancing fancy? Yet the spade of 
Petrie at Abydos, of Evans at Knossos, 
and of Schliemann at Troy has revealed 
the ‘cloudland’ as solid earth and shown 
the ghostly heroes to have been sub- 
stantial men of flesh and blood.” 

Has Petrie found Menes? Has 
Evans found Minos? Have the heroes 
of Troy been found? To each question 
we must give a decided negative. The 
setting only has been given, but the 
heroes are missing. 

It does not follow that because there 
was an Elamitic dominance of Babylonia 
about the time of the earlier years of 
Hammurabi, and because annual raids 
were made by the kings of that age, a 
“great army” led by four kings was 
routed by “a few men” in “a brilliant 
and successful campaign” as is found 
in Gen., chap. 14. To be told that 
“not all the allies in the campaign to 
Palestine are known certainly as yet” 
is to be misled, unless one knows the 


present state of archaeology in this 
matter. The fact is not one of the allies 
has been identified so far. 

To find the ruins of a site identified 
as in existence at the (traditional) time 
of a patriarch, e.g., Tel el Yehudieh 
does not prove the historicity of the 
patriarch nor any details told concerning 
him. Neither does it say anything for or 
against a mythical element in the story. 
Nothing so far discovered in Egypt 
proves or disproves the biblical narra- 
tives of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, though there is much which 
makes impossible the traditional account 
of the work of Moses and of the Exodus. 
Hence, to be told that there is a “volu- 
minous mass of evidence for Israel’s 
relations with the Egypt of the Nile 
Valley” is to be told what is not correct, 
the statement being a gross exaggera- 
tion. This is said as a rebuke to the 
ultra-conservatives. 

To argue that because Muzri is found 
on the monuments all the references to 
Egypt (Mizraim) in the Old Testament 
are due to a wrong pointing of the text 
under the influence of a late political 
relation is unwarrantable. No doubt 
some things can be said in favor of 
North Arabia and its relations to Israel, 
but historical setting, resemblance, simi- 
lar beliefs, etc., are not the same as 
evidence. To argue that because some 
of the Old Testament stories are paral- 
leled in Babylonian literature the Old 
Testament is Babylon spiritualized is 
unwarrantable. We have to distin- 
guish between historical setting and 


t Kyle, The Deciding Voice of the Monuments. If the writer of this interesting and instructive 
volume will pardon me, I shall venture to say that he has too often accepted the illustration as con- 
firmation, thus marring the usefulness of the book for those who are seeking a scientific statement 


as derived from the monuments. 
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historical details. Because the setting 
makes an event probable it does not of 
necessity make the event actual. This 
is said as a rebuke to the ultra-liberal. 

4. We must not make the mistake of 
believing that it is enough to pit one 
scholar against another when the archae- 
ological facts are against our theories, 
arguing that because the views of one 
scholar have (supposedly) undermined 
those of another our views are thereby 
proved correct. It has been a source of 
wonder to some how scholars could ever 
content themselves with such a method, 
and yet it is not with any unkindly spirit 
that we have to state that this is pecu- 
liarly a method employed by conserva- 
tives. Zumpt has challenged Mommsen 
regarding Quirinius, hence the virgin 
birth of Jesus is unquestionable; Har- 
nack, Soltau, and others disagree as to 
whether there is a pagan element in the 
birth stories, hence the conservative 
view is proved correct, seeing that these 
writers undermine the theories of one 
another; Winckler has challenged Well- 
hausen and Eerdmans has challenged 
both, hence Wellhausen’s theories are 
pulverized, and thus the traditional view 
of the Mosaic authorship has been vindi- 
cated. Sayce, Clay, and Orr have chal- 
lenged Noldeke and Driver regarding 
Gen., chap. 14, hence the chapter must 
be thoroughly reliable, being copied, 
probably, from a Babylonian tablet 
written after the armies reached Baby- 
lon or Elam. 

But would it not be well to ask before 
we go on so fast whether the challengers 
have proved their separate cases? Let 
it be granted that they have proved their 


_ own cases, have we not yet to deal with 


the theories of the challengers? If 


Zumpt is correct in his reading of the 
monuments, will this support Luke, or 
still cause difficulties when we come to 
read his account? If Winckler is cor- 
rect, and if Eerdmans is correct, are the 
conservatives willing to take these 
teachers as guides, and are we all pledged 
to accept their views as correct after 
dropping Wellhausen? Shall we not 
have to turn round and disprove the 
theories of Winckler before we are 
settled? When there are at least three 
theories in the field, it does not follow 
that number one is correct because 
number three has attacked and routed. 
number two. Number three is still left, 
and, if the cases cited are to be judged, 
it is often more dangerous than the 
routed one. And yet we recall quite 
a few books in which this is the method 
employed. 

5. We must understand that the facts 
of archaeology must be accepted, no 
matter how they bear on our theories. 
It is grossly unfair to tell the world how 
archaeology vindicates at every step the 
traditional view of the Bible because 
some illustration has been found for our 
theory, and yet to tell the world that 
“it must wait for all the facts in the 
case,” for “further light from the monu- 
ments,” or that “archaeology is not yet 
an exact science,’ when it supports the 
critical view. Take the case of the Book 
of Daniel. What loud acclamations 
were heard over the land when the name 
of Belshazzar was discovered on a 
cylinder! How remarkably God had 
vindicated his Word against the attacks 
of the critics! Daniel was a faithful 
record of events as they happened. No 
longer could the historian say that 
Belshazzar never lived. Nolonger could 
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the critic say that the book was an 
apocalyptic work. If the name of Bel- 
_shazzar had been discovered, that proved 
that Belshazzar had lived; and, if 
he had lived, who could say at this late 
age that any of the things said of him 
in Daniel were incorrect? But what 
quibbles and evasions, what angry 
disputes and attacks these were, when it 
was found that Belshazzar wasnot a son of 
Nebuchadrezzar! It could not even be 
proved that he was a distant relative of 
this king or any of the king’s family. 
What arguments were written on the 
indefinite use of the term “son”! What 
theories were worked out to prove that 
probably the mother of Belshazzar was 
a daughter or near or distant relative 
of Nebuchadrezzar! And how the pages 
were covered with “probably,” “it is 
quite possible,” “it is not improbable,” 
“we can well believe,” etc! What 
searching of the records when it was 
found that Babylon was taken “without 
fighting and without a battle,” and that 
history knows nothing of “Darius the 
Mede”’! Had he not two names? Was 
not Gobryas the name he had at home 
and Darius the name he had in Babylon ? 
Was not the term “king” used as indefi- 
nitely as “son”? Has it not been 
shown that there are five Assyrio- 
Babylonian words meaning, in Aramaic, 
“king”? Three of these denote sub- 
ordinate rulers, and any of them might 
be rendered into Hebrew by “king.” 
In fact, has it not been “proved’’ that 
“king”? sometimes means little more 
than mayor of a city? Hence there is 
nothing improper in calling Gobryas 
(Darius) and also Belshazzar a king. 
What a prophet of God Canon Sayce 
was when he had discovered certain 


things supporting traditionalism! But 
how “even such a great scholar can be 
carried away at times with strange 
theories” when he wrote the chapter on 
Daniel in Higher Criticism and the 
Monuments! 

To tell the world, when archaeology 
is supposed to be supporting the critical 
view of the Bible, that the supposition 
is “based upon a misconception of facts,”’ 
that “the foundations upon which these 
[critical] theories rest . . . . totally dis- 
appear” when tested by archaeology, 
that “not a single reconstructive theory 
has been sustained by the results of 
archaeology,” is either to prove one 
entirely ignorant of the whole field of 
archaeology and criticism, or to prove 
that one hassuch a bias that he is rightly 
to be ruled out of court when he attempts 
to express an opinion. Nothing is to be 
gained by evasion, misreporting, bury- 
ing one’s head in the desert of obscurant- 
ism, or by any similar method. Facts 
are stern things and must be faced and 
dealt with, and to deny a fact is not to 
alter it nor to put it out of existence. 

These are but a few of the things we 
must do in dealing with archaeology. 
There are other points perhaps as neces- 
sary as those above named, but these 
we leave to the student. And when we 
have thus dealt with the facts, what 
shall we find that is of value? 

To many people archaeology is sug- 
gestive of what is dry, dead, and un- 
interesting. It suggests mummies, 
“curios,” and kindred things, such as 
one finds in the cases in the museums. 
It is all this and more. There are some 
to whom archaeology is one of the most 
fascinating of studies, particularly as it 
has a bearing on the biblical records. 
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What is the value of archaeology, then, 
for the Bible student ? 

1. It gives us back the people among 
whom the Bible grew. It gives us back 
the life, literature, customs, manners, 
religions of the people among whom 
Israel lived its life. If all commentators, 
preachers, and Bible-class leaders had 
once fully grasped the fact that the 
Bible is an oriental book, written by 
Orientals of the long ago, much trouble 
would have been prevented, and the 
Bible would not have suffered so much 
in the house of its friends. It was born 
in the East and comes to us clothed in 
an eastern form and imagery. East is 
East and West is West, and a westerner 
cannot understand the Bible as it is 
unless he divests himself as much as 
possible of his western ideas of book- 
making and book-writing. Only by 
living over again the life of the Oriental, 
and thinking his thoughts, can we under- 
stand him. This is why it is so helpful 
to study the Orient of today. “It is 
emphatically true that a knowledge of 
Palestine, its customs and ways of 
thought, is indispensable for a proper 
understanding of the Bible.” 

But here a caution is necessary. 
Because a knowledge of the Orient is 
indispensable, it does not follow that all 
you find there is a “proof ’’of the Bible. 
One will find some wonderful illustrations 
of things he finds in the Bible, but illus- 
tration is not confirmation. In spite 
of the fact that the saying that the East 
is immovable is an oft-repeated one, it 
is not correct. The East does move. 
In spite of its conservatism it can- 
not escape the influence of western 
manners and ideas even though it should 


try. 


Still one can, by going off the high- 
way, find much which practically brings 
him face to face with the condition one 
reads of in the Bible. It is this Pales- 
tine off the beaten track which is so 
helpful for study. 

2. It gives back the environment, 
historically and geographically, in which 
the Bible grew. So many excavations 
have been made in the lands of the Bible 
during the past fifty years that it does 
at times appear that the whole of these 
lands will be uncovered and all their 
monuments brought to light. Today 
we can walk about the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh and Ur. We can see the 
ancient life of Hamath, Carchemish, 
Jerusalem, Gezer, Lachish, Gath, Mare- 
shah, Megiddo, Taanach, Jericho, Sa- 
maria, Beth-Shemesh, and Capernaum, 
to mention only a few of the ancient 
sites excavated, sites mentioned in the 
Bible. As the result of the excavations 
we see as never before the world in which 
Israel lived and moved and had its 
being. To see again the very scenes 
witnessed by the ancients; walk over the 
very streets and paths upon which 
they walked; gaze on the buildings in 
which they lived and worshiped; handle 
again their pottery and furniture, house- 
hold utensils, weapons, jewelry, orna- 
ments, and the images of their gods 
—this is to feel that the ancient world 
is real, and we live again the life of 
those we study. 

One must understand the historical 
and geographical conditions under which 
Israel lived its life if he would under- 
stand the story of Israel, and these con- 
ditions are revealed to us by archaeology. 
It would be well if all Bible students 
could be led to see the value of a thor- 
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ough knowledge of biblical geography. 
This is considered a very dry and unin- 
teresting study by many, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary if one would understand 
the significance of many of the biblical 
narratives. It is not too much to say 
that the biblical narratives cannot be 
fully understood, and that many of the 
historical details lose all significance 
when the geography of Canaan is un- 
known. Let the student work through 
The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, written by Principal George 
Adam Smith, or through the smaller 
volume by Professor Kent, and he will 
find that after all the study is fascinating 
in spite of its name; in fact, he will find 
that his Bible is more wonderful than 
he had hitherto thought. 

3. It is the final court of appeal in all 
matters of ancient history. ‘ Archae- 
ological evidence alone can be applied 
to the settlement of historical disputes.” 
Every student of history knows what 
wonderful theories have been advocated 
from time to time, theories built on the 
flimsiest foundations. Who has not read 
many interesting theories regarding the 
ancients which archaeological discover- 
ies have wiped off the slate at a stroke? 
We think of Niebuhr rewriting the his- 
tory of Rome in the light of archaeo- 
logical facts, a rewriting which caused 
Ewald to consider the history of Israel 
more thoroughly and finally to rewrite 
it. What theories were taught and 
accepted regarding the early history of 
Greece! How many, even leading 
scholars, accepted myth with history 
just because the means were not at 
hand for distinguishing between myth 
and history! How the scholars staked 
all on the statements of Herodotus, and 


how often he led them astray, and does 
even now! But now the monuments 
are before us, and history must be read 
and interpreted in the light of the monu- 
ments and not in the light of theories. 
We cannot honestly or scientifically 
accept the statements of the monu- 
ments when they verify our theories 
and reject them when they oppose. 
Perhaps the statements will support 
ninety-nine points of the theory, but if it 
disproves the one-hundredth it must be 
acknowledged. To deny or to evade 
is to lack in honesty. 

An amazing amount of light has been 
shed upon the civilizations around 
Israel by the discoveries of the past 
fifty years. The ancient world is almost 
as well known as the world of today. 
We see not only the great and the mighty, 
but, what is, perhaps, more important 
as we. study the life of the people of the 
Bible, we see the common people living 
their common life. We see their hopes, 
we know their fears, we know what 
manner of men they were. The monu- 
ments of Babylonia and Assyria, of 
Egyptians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Philis- 
tines, Moabites, Arabians, and Canaan- 
ites have been uncovered, and they 
speak in a language we can understand, 
thanks to the decipherers. As we read 
them we can watch the rise and fall of 
nations, the rise and fall of religions, and 
we are enabled to watch Israel take its 
place among the nations of the world as 
never before. We can watch the growth 
of the life, religion, and literature of 
Israel, and thus are enabled to form a 
truer estimate of each. 

Chapter after chapter of the Old 
and New Testaments have gained new 
meaning in the light of archaeological 


researches, and never has there been a 
time when opportunities were so many 
and great for understanding the Bible. It 
is a debt the responsible teachers owe to 
the public, especially the Bible-reading 
public, to give them Bible-teaching in the 
full light of archaeological discoveries. 
Archaeology is not a biased judge. If 
left to tell its own story it will tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. It has not, when left to itself, 
undermined conservatism, neither has it 
undermined criticism. It has supported 
and undermined parts of both, and it is, 
useless to deny it. We are at the begin- 
ning of great days in biblical study, and 
it is for all who have an interest in, and 
knowledge of, archaeological facts to 
sift them and make them accessible 
to the general public, so that reading 
the Bible in this new light it will be, 
more than ever it has been in the past, 
a living guide for men. 

We add a short bibliography, for 
which we do not attempt to claim com- 
pleteness. If the student will master 
the books named here he will be led into 
larger fields and will be a workman who 
has no need to be ashamed. 
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belabor higher criticism in season and out of 
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season, we advise the beginner not to begin 
with these. But, as one of our greatest 
Assyriologists wrote to the writer of the 
present article a few weeks ago, “I pardon 
his wild tilts against O.T. criticism because 
of his immense services to learning else- 
where, and because of his wonderful qualities 
as a gentleman, a Christian gentleman, and 
a friend.” 


This is not a specially chosen list. We 
have not discriminated against any save 
Canon Sayce, believing that the majority 
of writers on this theme are more concerned 
about enlightenment than about the sup- 
porting or attacking of this or that theory. 
If but one reader is led to take up the study 
more seriously, this article will not have 
been written in vain. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF WORSHIP, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 


FREDERICA BEARD 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Miss Beard is a well-known authority in the field of education of children. Her 
approach is not that of the theologian or the minister, but is rather that of the teacher. 
It is that which makes her present treatment of so much importance. We should like 
to hear from our readers as to their opinion of the practicability of the work. 


What is worship? As we ask the 
question a mental image comes before 
us, not only of a company of persons 
assembled in a sacred edifice, but of one 
alone with the Unseen; not only of the 
devout worshiper bowing down before 
altar or image, but of the little child 
bending at the mother’s knee. We 
look farther and see the French peasant 
in the field standing with bowed head as 
he hears the call to prayer, and listen in 
imagination to that desert wanderer 
who pierces the stillness with his cry, 
“Allah, Allah, there is no God but one.” 
We see the Hindu mother throwing her 
child into the Ganges as an offering to 
the gods, and we go back and back to 
the early days of sacrifice and ceremonial. 


Then, by way of contrast, we think of 
the climax of worship in many a Garden 
of Gethsemane, and of the upward 
yearning for a divine presence on many 
a lonely mountain-top. And we ask, 
What does it all mean ? 

If we look at the matter from a psy- 
chological standpoint, one condition is 
evident in every instance; it may be 
consciously realized or it may be nascent, 
but there it is—a sense of need. Even 
if to the individual the act be a mere 
form imposed by external authority, the 
imposition implies a realization by some- 
one of this need, while the act often 
creates the conscious feeling on the part 
of the one who performs it. The feeling 
and the act show an outgoing, an up- 
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reaching for some thing, some one, out- 
side, above, and beyond one’s self. 

The illustrations noted above suggest 
that this need may be expressed in 
adoration of a Supreme Being or in 
aspiration for an ideal; in penitence at 
the shortcomings of self, or in thanks- 
giving for protection; in fear of an angry 
. power or in awe of the Almighty; still 
more in a desire for oneness with the All- 
Father. There must be many phases 
and many interpretations of this need, 
because it is both universal and indi- 
vidual. 

If we acknowledge that there is no 
true religious experience without an 
ethical content, and that the history of 
religion shows worship to be one of its 
earliest if not its fundamental expression, 
we find the psychological origins of the 
one to be naturally those of the other. 
There are aesthetic, ethical, and intel- 
lectual evaluations in worship, though 
the worshiper himself may not be con- 
scious of these evaluations. For in- 
stance, the self may not realize any belief 
—there may be no conscious recognition 
of a creed, but simply an act; and yet 
the act speaks of an “I know,” that is 
immediate or mediate—a belief either 
of the worshiper or of someone who has 
a degree of control over him. 

This act is also ethical in nature: it 
has reference to conduct, and often has 
an “oughtness” associated with it. 
Worship may be said to be an interpreter 
of the religious consciousness in that the 
act is a revealer of the inner life—its 
needs, desires, aspirations. The root 
of worship is to be found in feeling, for 
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worship is religion in action, and reli- 
gion in its most elementary aspect is 
an undefined feeling, culminating in 
desire and emotional activity, which 
centers itself in an ideal. Aesthetic 
valuation therefore holds the primary 
place. 

Professor Leuba points out that 
“religion in its objective manifestation 
appears as actions, attitudes, creeds, 
and institutions; in its subjective expres- 
sion it consists of impulses, desires, pur- 
poses, feelings, emotions, and ideas, 
connected as cause and as effect with the 
religious reactions and attitudes.’ 
Worship may be seen as “objective 
manifestation” or as “subjective ex- 
pression,” and both, to a certain extent, 
are cause and effect. In the crudest 
worship there is a degree of subjective 
expression (feeling and desire) acting as 
cause, but the objective manifestation 
often reacts, intensifies, and makes con- 
scious that subjective expression, and 
then is itself the cause. 

“The essence of religion,” says Tiele, 
“is adoration,’ and “adoration neces- 
sarily involves the elements of holy awe, 
humble reverence, grateful acknowl- 
edgment of every token of love, hopeful 
confidence, and lowly abasement. ... . 
But adoration includes a desire to possess 
the adored object, to call it entirely one’s 
own.”? In this high type of worship we 
see these varied emotions, but in lower 
types there are others more funda- 
mental. A study of the development of 
worship reveals progressive appreciation. 
It reveals also an integral unity in both 
racial and individual experience. We 


t “Religion as a Factor in the Struggle for Life,”” American Journal of Religious Psychology, 
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can but hint at these facts, noting them 
simply as a necessary groundwork for a 
full interpretation of children’s worship. 

Many students of the worship of 
primitive man find its origin in fear. 
The first reactions in ceremonials were 
often related to the desire to ward off 
evil, to gain protection and prosper- 
ity for the sustaining of life. Self- 
preservation and the love of life are the 
basic instincts, and out of these grow the 
sense of dependence and of the need, by 
some means, to avert catastrophe. Fear 
of a power outside of that of the visible 
group led to efforts at control. Later, 
as the god-idea developed, offerings to 
appease and placate anger and to gain 
favor of the gods took concrete form. 
As man gained more and more control 
over environment, appreciation of unseen 
forces increased and awesomeness of 
mighty personalities followed. It is a 
question whether in any life fear is not 
a preliminary essential to a development 
of awe, reverence, and admiration. If 
the subject is studied from the negative 
side of moral experience, all doubt on this 
point seems to be removed. Imagine, 
if possible, a character devoid of all fear, 
and self-control is also gone. Balance 
cannot be attained. H. M. Stanley 
says: “The latest and culminating 
differentiation of fear is awe, and the 
highest, most refined development of 
awe is in the feeling of the sublime. 
. ... A consciousness which has had 
no common fear stage could never arrive 
at awe.”* Ina study of the progressive 
character of worship, we feel the force of 


Leuba’s words: “In passing, man, from 
being a trembling beggar for protection, 
becomes the bestower of praises.’ 
“The striking development of religious 
life is the gradual substitution of love 
for fear in worship.”’ Does this mean 
that fear should be eliminated from life 
as a whole? We think not. It should 
be transmuted into something better 
in the growing experience of every indi- 
vidual life. Professor Leuba raises a 
danger signal when he adds, “Love has 
not only cast out fear, but also reverence, 
veneration, and even respect.” 

The oneness of the religious senti- 
ments and of the processes of the human 
mind is inevitably seen in the study of 
worship past and present. The beauti- 
ful truth of unity stands out more clearly 
as one realizes that “there is not a rite 
or ceremony yet practiced and revered 
among us that is not the lineal descend- 
ant of barbaric thought and usage. 
. .. - In all religion there is a common 
source, a common end in view, and the 
closest analysis of means to that end 
binds all in one, representing an inde- 
feasible element of human nature, the 
lowest containing the potentiality of the 
highest, the highest being but the neces- 
sary evolutions of the lowest.’”4 What 
is the significance of this fact from a 
practical standpoint? We learn from 
conditions of the past the meaning of 
much that is true today in the varying 
developments of both adult and child 
life. And we may discover consequent 
educational needs. Until we under- 
stand human nature in its spontaneous 
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reactions to progressive forms of wor- 
ship, and what is involved in these forms, 
we cannot proceed intelligently in plan- 
ning the kinds of worship that are most 
effective. If, as Professor Caird says, 
“the rudest religious systems have 
represented in them—though, no doubt 
in a shadowy and distorted way—all the 
elements that enter into the highest 
Christian worship,’* we may discern in 
these uncomplicated forms the funda- 
mental activities related to all expres- 
sions of such a type. 

So we turn to another suggestive 
characteristic of early worship—that of 
joyous activity. Many religious cere- 
monials were of the nature of merry- 
makings. The responsive songs and 
chants, music, and dances created an 
atmosphere of joyousness. Sacrifice 
was originally little more than a meal 
offered to the deity. A striking illus- 
tration of this comes to mind in the Old 
Testament story of Manoah. Brinton 
shows that our modern thanksgivings of 
harvest home, Christmas, and Easter 
festivals are but “pale survivals” of 
early religious playtimes. Play is imme- 
diate, a joyous activity carried on for 
its own sake, without special end or 
purpose. This would signify a more 
primitive, childlike stage in worship than 
when fear entered as a motive and an 
end was to be gained. Yet this simple 
delight in activity has in it the elements 
of the highest type of worship—“ joyous 
union in a life greater than that of the 
individual.”” We see this in such an 
expression as “I delight to do thy will,” 
and in Jesus Christ’s prayer, “Now I 
come to Thee, and these things I speak 
in the world that they may have my joy 
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fulfilled in themselves.’ It is striking 
to note that some of the earliest prayers 
of primitive man were not requests for 
material gifts but for the presence of the 
god at the meal or festival. 

The place of play in the genesis of the 
religious attitude is illustrated by both 
King and Ames. Social habits acquired 
religious value, and festivals of many 
kinds gained significance as acts of wor- 
ship. Play was a medium through 
which the highest emotions of which 
primitive man was capable were ex- 
pressed. 

This leads us to the fact that worship 
is a social act. In the beginning it was 
carried on by the group. There is no 
evidence of individual, independent 
action. Every rite was social. Only as 
self was differentiated from social con- 
sciousness, and the life of one became 
separate from the life of all, could there 
be individual expression. In worship, 
as in other phases of experience, may be 
seen man’s gradual realization of per- 
sonality, and later, an appreciation of 
the relationship of that personality to the 
whole social consciousness. But without 
this definite appreciation the social 
nature of worship is evident as its great- 
est controlling factor. The law of sug- 
gestion is as powerful here as elsewhere. 
The emotional reaction of one to a 
situation influences that of another, and 
the action of the many intensifies the 
response. The feeling of companion- 
ship is an inspiration of itself. How we 
are uplifted by a mighty volume of voice 
singing, “My faith looks up to Thee”! 

Even when one worships alone there 
is a search for another, generally a 
recognition of an ideal person, often the 


2 Ps. 40:10; John 17:13. 
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realization of a Great Companion. It is 
hard to conceive of worship apart from 
a person, but where no god is consciously 
looked to, the outgoing feeling and con- 
templation of the good, the beautiful, 
the true, must find their focus in ideal 
human relationships. An appreciation 
of unity is the highest expression of 
worship, but when it is limited to the 
unifying of the lives of equals it misses 
its climax—that of union with a perfect 
personality. 

And now we come to the purpose of 
worship—the all-inclusive end in view. 
Is it not that the finite may come into 
harmony with the Infinite? The indi- 
vidual will seeking the universal Will is, 
to many students of the evolution of 
religion, the underlying truth constantly 
evident in acts of worship. In reference 
to religious consciousness Miss Calkins 
says: “Religion is a personal attitude 
toward a person—the realization of one’s 
own dependence upon a Greater Self, 
upon a being like one’s self and others, 
but far more powerful: it is thus one 
form of the consciousness of selves.’ 
This, as a definition of religion, may be 
debated, but as a description of Chris- 
tian worship it proves most explicit. 
This, then, will be the aim in mind in 
our present consideration. 

Among the many forms of worship 
the three most universal and essential 
will interest us here: worship in prayer, 
worship in song, worship in offering. 
Prayer may be interpreted as conver- 
sation and communion with the Unseen. 
When it is simply request it can hardly 
be called worship, except as it empha- 
sizes relationship, e.g., that of Father 


and child. In all times and in all places 
men have in spirit, if not in word, called 
upon “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
A study of primitive prayers in their 
simplicity, trust, and often desire for 
moral cleansing would be most interest- 
ing in connection with the prayers of 
childhood, but this needs a chapter of its 
own. We note but one from ancient 
Peru: “O thou River, receive the sins 
I have this day confessed unto the sun 
and carry them down to the sea and let 
them never more appear.’ It is only 
a step, though an important one, to that 
more personal cry: 


Hide Thy face from my sins 
And blot out all mine iniquities; 


and again, to that appreciation of 
fatherhood which says: “If we confess 
our sins, He is faithful and righteous to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” Nature- 
worship, including that of the sun, 
moon, and stars, has often been inter- 
preted to be worship of the objects as 
such. But closer investigation shows 
that even the fetish was not held sacred 
for itself but for the mysterious power 
it represented—the conscious self it 
symbolized. This may help us in de- 
termining whether nature-worship apart 
from social relations has any part in a 
child’s religious experience. 

The origin and value of worship in 
song—of expressing praise in poetry and 
of setting thanksgiving to music—is a 
long story simply to be suggested here. 
It is said that rhythmic utterances and 
rhythmic movement were basic ele- 
ments in the making of society, that 


“Religious Consciousness of Children,” New World, V. 
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rhythm brought “the great joys and the 
great pains of life into a common utter- 
ance.”* Very naturally, then, worship 
appropriated a medium that most closely 
touched the social and emotional nature. 
“The church bell has often rung God 
into our soul,” especially by way of the 
chimes, and so have the anthem and the 
chant. 

Certain features underlying cere- 
monial and sacrifice may well be con- 
served as a medium for worship in the 
offerings of today. The question was 
lately raised: Is it not remarkable that 
those churches have lost the fewest of 
their followers whose manner of worship 
has been most impressive ? 

As the writer looked down the other 
day from the gallery of an Episcopal 
church, another question involuntarily 
arose: In what non-liturgical church 
could one find such reverence? A con- 
sideration of content in relation to form 
must follow, but here seemed evident 
the spirit with the external attitude. 
Even if the attitude were determined 
by custom only, was it not worth while 
that old men, young men, and boys 
should bow down in prayer and “stand 
and wait” in the house of God? Here 
was worship of an aesthetic type, a 
communal type too. Might it not be 
ethical also? Can that prayer that is 
said to be an end in itself be separated 
really from prayer that results in good 
action, if that end be a érue experience 
of God in the soul? This is a study 
involving much; we must leave the 
questions as unanswered suggestions 
and turn to sum up from the foregoing 
certain fundamentals for a discussion 
of children’s worship: (1) Worship (in 


some form) is the origin of a religious 
consciousness. (2) Worship is an ex- 
pression of feeling. (3) Worship is an 
act of a primary social nature. (4) Wor- 
ship is an appreciation of the unseen, 
an emphasis on relationship with God. 

From this grows the first necessary 
recognition, viz., that worship is natural 
to child life. We assume here that the 
religious impulse is native to every 
human being; therefore, (1) if worship 
is a fundamental expression of religion, 
it follows that it is a part of a child’s 
life. What is true of the race is true of 
the individual. By “natural” it is not 
meant that a child will worship inde- 
pendently of what is offered through 
environment, but that he will react 
spontaneously to the right stimulus. 
(2) A child is by nature “a bundle of 
emotions”: feelings of dependence, of 
fear, of joy, of gratitude, are constantly 
manifested toward some person. (3) A 
child is pre-eminently social. He re- 
sponds to a social situation if it is not 
beyond his appreciation. He delights 
in companionship, he enters into the 
doings of others and does with them when 
it is at all possible. (4) A child has 
faith in the unseen. He passes more 
readily than the adult from that which 
is perceived to that which is imagined. 
He (i.e., the Jitile child) accepts the 
invisible and the mysterious. His plays 
and his delight in imaginary stories 
verify this statement; his questions on 
religious subjects may raise a doubt in 
regard to it. But a careful investi- 
gation of such questions shows their 
origin. Children’s theological ideas, as 
reported, are but slight indications of a 
child’s natural reaction, because they are 


See DuBois, The Natural Way, p. 94 (quotations from Gummers). 
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so tinged with, and are so evidently the 
outcome of, false or too early teaching 
on the knowledge side. This is illus- 
trated when even a girl of fifteen years 
says, “I don’t see how people can stay 
in heaven with nothing to do except to 
play and sing, but people might be 
different there from what they are here.” 

If the foregoing propositions are true, 
the following considerations are essen- 
tial: 
To what forms of worship will a child 
naturally react ? 

What differences in worship are to be 
noted for different stages of develop- 
ment ? 

How may educational principles be 
applied to children’s worship ? 

It is an interesting question whether 
a child would have any appreciation of 
God without a suggestion from another 
person, and as difficult to prove, because 
of incidental observations, overhearings, 
etc., which reach him through his 
environment. But, given certain sug- 
gestions in regard to a Father in heaven, 
might he not come to spontaneous self- 
expression in prayer without direct 
teaching? The words of the Basuto 
chief to the first missionary are worth 
noting: “We did not know Him, but 
we dreamed of Him.” A relationship 
must be established. One instance only 
has come to our knowledge of freedom 
in the first expression of prayer. A 
mother did not attempt to have her 
three-year-old boy pray, but now and 
again she referred to the help and the 
gifts of “the Good Friend in the sky”’; 
one day in the midst of his play he 
looked out of the window and was heard 
to say, “I thank you, Good Friend.” 
Later, he specified definite things for 


which he gave thanks. This, at least, 
raises the question: Shall we teach 
prayer in words first, or shall we not 
rather enlarge a child’s experience by 
a formulation when we see a need for it, 
just as we introduce a story or a song? 
Both these would, or should, have a 
content already familiar in experience, 
with some new element added, or a more 
complete and beautiful formulation given 
of the old. In the same way the worship 
of a little child may be guided. 

With a recognition of all-power and 
a sense of dependence, it is natural for 
a child to express his desires for material 
gifts, and this may have its value, if not 
suggested from without. Little is gained 
by placing emphasis on petition or 
request. Our part should be to culti- 
vate the act, and the feeling of joy, of 
gratitude, and reverence for the great 
Father. A sense of Father and child 
must be established, and this comes 
naturally through the earthly parent. 
If conditions are at all normal, the first 
god to a little child is his own father. 
Papa is all-power, strength, protection, 
and goodness: his boy must fear him 
enough to revere, to be afraid to dis- 
please this one who is so strong, and yet 
find grateful satisfaction in his depend- 
enceonhim. It is these feelings that may 
pass gradually to the heavenly Father. 

The family-god that is in the social 
consciousness will grow into the self- 
consciousness of the boy. “The God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob” 
has a deeper significance than we some- 
times give it. Through the worship of 
the family will grow the sense of a uni- 
fying kinship. 

A child’s quick response to a habitual 
social situation is seen in the following 
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instances. Two little girls, eight and 
four years of age, were for good reasons 
put to bed early one afternoon. This 
was in no wise a punishment, and so was 
made enjoyable. When a tray of good 
things was brought for supper, the four- 
year-old exclaimed, “Now, let me ask 
the blessing.” This had not been 
thought of by the elders, but was imme- 
diately accepted. The little one began 
with an expression used at bedtime, then 
stopped, a little confused; her mother 
suggested, “‘We thank Thee for this 
supper.” “Yes,” said the child, “and 
for the party” (supposedly the games 
auntie and sister had played with her)! 
Interest in the immediate was also evi- 


denced by this four-year-old when, at 


another visit with her aunt, she said 
the usual evening prayer, “Bless Papa, 
Mamma,” etc., adding, “and Aunt 
Helen”; then turned, saying, “I just 
put you in, you know, because you were 
here; it wouldn’t be fair not to.”’ (!) 
Three rather uncouth lads of about 
ten years of age sat in church by them- 
selves one Sunday. To the surprise 
of the interested observer they bowed 
in prayer, joined in the whole service, 
and were quiet and attentive during a 
philosophical sermon of no _ possible 
interest to them. “What does this 
mean?” queried the observer mentally. 
A little investigation revealed that the 
boys had been habitually trained in that 
place to share in Sunday-school worship 
that fulfilled its name. The present 
situation had the same general character 
and they reacted to it. A habit of this 


- kind must be first established through 


interest, but it may continue when the 
appeal is not strong. In this instance 
there must have been a degree of inter- 
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est—else why had they come? The 
social factor, association with the place, 
and their own co-operation undoubtedly 
entered into it. 

A group of kindergarten children 
became irreverent in their prayer. The 
kindergartner decided to omit it, giving 
the reason regretfully to the children. 
She wondered what would be the re- 
action. It was better than she antici- 
pated. Each morning she was reminded 
of, and asked to have, the prayer. 
When, after several days, permission 
was given, careful, even penitent feeling 


‘was manifest, and a feeling of “right- 


ness” was established which was not 
again interrupted. 

In worship, as in all other life expres- 
sions, the fulfilment of the act gives a 
sense of reality to the consciousness 
which often results in a feeling of pos- 
session. The outward manifestation 
quickens the inner flame. So the reli- 
gious ceremonials of children heard of 
now and again, and even their fetishes, 
may be worth while. The religious sig- 
nificance of the latter is exaggerated by 
some students of psychology, and the 
so-called “inventions” of the former 
usually reflect the social environment. 
Thus their value is affected by their 
content. There is no strong evidence 
that worship of nature leads a child to 
worship of God. A wise use of nature, 
both from the poetic and from the sci- 
entific standpoint, will conserve that 
wonder element and sense of mystery 
which Baldwin and Paulsen describe as 
a part of the innate feeling of depend- 
ence, and which he who has eyes to see 
may discover in the face of a little one 
who has looked on some object of wonder. 
“The undevout child under the influ- 
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ences of nature is abnormal,” says G. 
Stanley Hall. We need to make use of 
this influence, but at the same time to 
realize that the social factor is stronger 
—the family and personal relationship. 
President Hall himself shows a forward 
look toward Personality when he quotes: 
“Therelives and moves a soul in all things 
and that soulisGod.” A traveler passing 
over a hill at sunset saw in the valley 
below a teacher and his pupils: the man 
took off his hat, the children bowed their 
heads, and then they sang their evening 
hymn; verily it seemed as if “the Lord 
was in his holy temple.” The atmos- 
pheric influence (if we may use the 
term) of nature in relation to worship 
is, we believe, of still more value during 
the adolescent period. There is at this 
age a deeper aesthetic appreciation, and 
a gathering for worship in the valley or 
on the mountain may mean more than 
in a church building. 

But in the period between that of 
earliest childhood and of adolescence 
comes that realization of personality 
which needs to include not only self but 
God in a stronger, more powerful way 
than was possible in the first conception 
of fatherhood. Baldwin forcefully refers 
to that “reverence that has in it no less 
a sense of mystery because the mystery 
is that which we trust,” to “awe whose 
object is none the less good and trust- 
worthy because awfully mysterious,” 
and to a “‘fear that leads to deeds of sub- 
mission, of propitiation, of confession, 
and of faith.” Here is an intimation of 
progressive personal appreciation, and 
it is to this that the act of worship may 
lead the growing boy. “The ethical 
child must think of God as thinking of 
him . . . . God—a real person—stand- 


ing in real relations of ethical approval 
and disapproval of the me who worships 
him.” In habitual action there is least 
consciousness; so after the act of wor- 
ship is made a habit, there must be new 
content in order that it may be vital in 
developing an ethical social conscious- 
ness. This suggests the value of a 
ritualistic form if there is in it sufficient 
variety of content. 

The preceding observations would 
show that a child responds with sponta- 
neous prayer to the right stimulus; to 
the habitual social situation; to worship 
of the family-god, to the Father-idea; 
to the wonders of nature leading to wor- 
ship, and gradually to a personal rela- 
tionship with an ideal Personality. 

We are brought now to the content of 
worship for different stages of growth, 
and to an application of educational 
principles. 

The foregoing is suggestive of what 
should comprise the prayers for little 
children. “Our Father” will be in 
them, and the keynote of prayer and 
song will be joy and thanksgiving. The 
fundamental essence of the Lord’s prayer 
may well be found here, but its use had 
better be reserved. Its complete ex- 
pression of social consciousness makes it 
beyond the appreciation of a little child, 
The word-formulation is meaningless, 
and a repetition of meaningless words 
is always harmful, especially to a later 
appreciation. The loss by and by is a 
serious consideration. And what is the 
value of a good thing if its general sense 
is not understood? The simplest sen- 
tence after Father,” is, “‘Give us 
this day our daily bread,” and this, after 
all, is not so simple: God—to the child— 
does not give daily bread; his mother 
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does, and for him a truer expression 
would be, “‘Help Father and mother to 
give us our bread.” The act of worship 
is of primary importance, but its con- 
tent must be considered, or we shall 
eliminate training in worship from edu- 
cational principles underlying all other 
training. We remember a group of 
twenty fourth-grade children who, with 
real feeling, prayed the Lord’s Prayer 
after it had been beautifully developed 
for two Sundays by a sympathetic 
teacher, who knew that a thorough 
analysis was not necessary. In an 
article on “Worship in the Sunday 
School” Dr. R. M. Hodge points out 
that while ‘‘meaningless repetition of 
noble sentiments positively dulls reli- 
gious sensibility and fosters formalism,” 
the set prayers, psalms, and hymns used 
“may voice profounder experience than 
children entirely understand, for they 
excite the sentiments which they express 
and are invaluable for the richest spiritual 
culture.” The art of selection and use 
is in the “striking of a happy medium.” 

The hymns and music of the Sunday 
school require a study by themselves. 
First of all, we need music that is 
worthy of its name, and songs true in 
their poetical form and in their theo- 
logical content. We need to distinguish 
between the hymn sung #o God and the 
song about him, or about others: each 
may have its place, but the one is wor- 
shipful, and the other, very often, is not. 
The great hymns of the church with 
their grand and stirring music answer 
to the aspirations and ideals of the 


Biblical World, January, 1906. 


adolescent period; it is not difficult to 
find beautiful songs and music for the 
little ones; for the middle group it is 
not so easy; songs and music with 
ethical content and heroic nature, with — 
definite concrete pictures, and suitable 
hymns telling of the goodness and 
greatness of God are rare. “The chil- 
dren like it” is often unfortunately the 
determining factor in the use of a song. 
Recognition of children’s interests is 
essential. So only shall we have co- 
operation and active participation. But 
note what it is they like in that which is 
otherwise objectionable. In one song 
repetition may be the cause of interest, 
in another the rhythmic swing, in an- 
other the martial and heroic element. 
These may be found in what is really good. 
But that which is good in a general 
way may not be good for a particular 
group. This is aptly illustrated by the 
following incident, which in its truth 
may be applied to children’s worship. 
A company of Jewish mothers was 
gathered for a mothers’ meeting. The 
leader had them sing, “There Is a 
Fountain Filled with Blood.” Later, 
the visiting speaker asked, “Do not 
these Hebrews object to such a song?” 
“They don’t know to what it refers,” 
came the answer! The effect of wor- 
ship will be gained when something of 
the truth of that which is sung is felt. 
Why should not these women have a 
song to which they could respond, and, 
when they were ready to receive Christ 
Jesus, sing of him in plain English 
rather than in this symbolic form ?* 


2 Some part of the foregoing is borrowed from the writer’s ‘Religious Instruction by Sunday 
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Children’s worship must be worship 
by the children. If they do not co- 
operate, something is wrong. An appli- 
cation of educational principles, not 
only to the content, but to the method of 
worship, leads us to believe that usually 
a Sunday school had better be divided 
into at least three groups for such a 
service. A balancing consideration 
needs, however, to be noted. The 
family spirit is conserved by a gathering 
together sometimes of the whole group; 
where the school is small this is a decided 
advantage; where it is large an occa- 
sional union is well for the social esprit de 
corps, but the latter may be conserved 
by varied activities aside from that of 
worship. One other consideration: if 
one room is more adapted to worship 
than another—e.g., if there is a beautiful 
chapel—the effect of this environment 
may outweigh the value of separate serv- 
ices. The service for the entire group 
must then be the more carefully adjusted 
to the varying needs. An appeal to the 
aesthetic is important. This suggests 
the use of pictures. A good picture has 
led a child to a spirit of worship. And 
one good one is better than many medi- 
ocre ones, and a few are better than 
many, however good. 

The purpose of worship in the Sunday 
school is twofold: for its immediate 
effect and as preparation for active par- 
ticipation in the service of the church. 
The selection for use in Sunday school 
of what is most suitable from the church 
service has its value. It is worth while 
to have a child smile appreciatively 
across the church at her teacher when 
she hears a familiar tune, and to have 
another say, “They sang our hymn in 
church this morning.” 


Conclusions as to training in wor- 
ship will be ineffective unless we include 
a study from the pupils’ point of view. 
To this end a little investigation has 
been made. From children (of the 
second to fifth grades inclusive) in three 
schools replies were given to the follow- 
ing questions: “What do you like best 
in our chapel service?” “Is there any- 
thing in it that you do not like? If so, 
what ?” 

Pupils of the sixth to the high-school 
grades inclusive were asked to write 
a brief answer to the question: “In 
your ideal church service what would 
you include and what would you leave 
out?” 

The elementary department of one 
of these schools (35-40 children) was 
questioned as a whole, and 18 gave 
immediate response, showing that they 
had a definite choice. These responses 
were the only ones recorded and were 
as follows: songs, 8; prayer, 6; verses 
and psalms, 4. Several liked best a 
responsive service including singing and 
prayer. The six who spoke of the 
prayer mentioned the Lord’s Prayer 
which had lately been developed sen- 
tence by sentence and used by the 
children “with heartiness and rever- 
ence.” 

From another school the report is 
from pupils of sixth grade to third-year 
high-school: 


Total number of replies............. 58 
“T like it all” or “‘keep it the same” is 
virtually said 16 


Three boys (eighth grade) of this num- 
ber add, “Have more boys reading 
something every Sunday” (as a group 
did that day). Two boys say, “Make 
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all the teachers come and sit with their 
classes” (this probably refers to the 
church service which they attend). 
First choice given to “music” (doubt- 

less including orchestra which some 


definitely mention)............... 23 
First choice to “hymns”............ 5 
Music or singing as second choice... .. 9 

Total interest in music of some —— 
Number who “like it as it is”....... 16 


show a large proportion of school —— 
who respond to the musical service.. 53 


First choice given to story........... I2 
First choice given to “‘sermon” ...... 3 
Second choice given to story......... 10 

Total interested in story......... 25 


Several individual programs are in- 
teresting if the order of the notation 
means anything, e.g., from seventh- 


grade girls: 
a) Devotional service very nice. 
6) Orchestra grand. 
a) Story of the day—wish you would tell 


us something like that every Sunday. 
6) Orchestra. 


a) Sermon of this morning. 
b) Music—very nice the way you have it. 
c) The lesson you give us to learn. 


From third-year high-school girls: 


(t) Hymns, (2) prayers, (3) Scripture 
reading, (4) talk. 

All four appeal to me. 

(1) Hymns, (2) prayers, (3) Scripture 
reading, (4) talk. More hymns would be 
more interesting. 

The two following reveal the natures 
of those who wrote them: 

[1] Story of some true and great work 
appeals most as the story of Children’s 
Home in England. In this way the troubles 
of someone besides your own family are 
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brought to mind. Also like hymns, for 
they help to make you happy. This morn- 
ing when I came to Sunday school I was. 

[2] (1) Prayers—only one. (2) Hymns— 
agoodmany. (3) Talk—a small one taking 
for subjects incidents in the real life of 
children to illustrate honesty, morals, etc. 
And then to show their relation to the 
divine laws make the talk short, to the 
point, and interesting. This, to my idea, 
would be an ideal child’s service for Sunday 
morning. 


There was little expression on “what 
I do not like,” beyond the fact that 
three sixth-grade girls “do not like to 
go to the big church.” (A “children’s 
church service” was held in this church.) 
Investigations from the third school 


run from the second to the high-school 
grades inclusive: 


Total number of replies............. 72 
Like it “as it is” or “everything” 
‘without further expression......... 5 
Like everything, after mentioning first 
28 
Grade III is not included in totals as 


the number of children was not given, 
but the group was reported as liking 
singing and stories equally and not dis- 
liking anything. 


First choice given to singing......... 20 
First choice given to chanting Lord’s 
First choice given to organ........... 2 
Second choice given to singing........ 2 
Second choice given to chanting...... I 
30 


Total shows one-half of the school 
with special interest in music .. 35 
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First choice given to story........... 13 
First choice given to prayer.......... 3 
Second choice given to prayer........ 3 


Second choice given to Lord’s Prayer.. 1 


—besides the five who make special 
mention of the chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Is it chanting or the prayer 
that interests? This summary does not 
include what is given in the definite 
programs in which the Lord’s Prayer is 
mentioned four times. 

Most of these programs indicate a 
knowledge of the usual church services 
according to the particular denomination 
with which the pupil is connected. In 
some instances they refer to the chapel 
service of the Sunday school. Very 
interesting items are to be noted in 
these “‘ideal services,” e.g., the follow- 
ing is from a boy of Grade VII. 


Processional 

Prayer (short) 

Chant or hymn 

Short prayer (Lord’s Prayer preferably) 


Hymn 
Sermon (not more than 20 or 30 minutes 


Sentence for the week 
Recessional 
What I would leave out: a long sermon. 


Here thought and preference are evi- 
dent. The next is from another boy of 
the same grade: 

In the ideal service I would include the 
processional, the Lord’s Prayer, a hymn, 
the sermon, and benediction—also the 
recessional. I would not include the creed. 


Two girls of the seventh grade write 
as follows: 


{r] In a church service I should expect 
a few hymns, a long, usually tiresome ser- 


mon, and a few prayers. I should leave 
out the sermon or make it short, and so 
I could understand it, and have but one 
prayer. 

[2] I like the stories of good done to poor 
people by others, as Judge Lindsey to the 
small boys. I would leave out the preach- 
ing (the kind that no one can understand, 
not even the ministers themselves some- 
times). 

The following indicates that high- 
school boys think on these things more 
than is often expected. 


“JT think that the sermon is the most im- 
portant part of the church meeting. It tells 
you what you should do and gives you 
reasons for it. 

“The prayers should not be left out, as 
they give you a reverence for God as well 
as telling you what you should do. 

“Hymns haven’t much point to them 


except to break the monotony.” 


“A richly decorated church is not needed 
except it might hold your reverence to God. 
Then again the Pilgrims did not need such 
churches to hold their great reverence 
towards God.” 


“T do not care for many decorations ex- . 


cept a few flowers on the pulpit. I like the 
ordinary service of the Presbyterian church. 
I also like the Episcopal service once in a 
while, but I think it is a little monotonous to 
have the same thing over and over again. I 
like better the Low Church service like the 
Columbia Chapel, rather than the High 
Church service like the Cathedral with all 
the formalities. I think a service ought to 
be very simple with plenty of hymns.” 


“In my ideal church service I should 
leave out many of the prayers thought of on 
the spot by ministers. They could usually 
find the prayers which they wanted in the 
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prayer book or Bible. I should like to have 
more hymns sung.” 


“The only thing to be included in an 
ideal church service is a good minister and 
an attentive audience.” 


“Short sermons” are requested six 
times. Only one program mentions “the 
collection.” What does this signify? 
Is too little attention given in our serv- 
ices to the offertory ? 

The most significant of “What I do 
not like” or “would leave (besides 
those already referred to) are— 


“The Psalms which we read in Church 
and the Hymns” (girl—seventh grade). 

“Responsive reading” (boy—eighth 
grade). 
“T don’t like it because I don’t know all 
the songs the big children sing” (child— 
first grade). 

“T don’t know the songs very well so I 
don’t enjoy them” (child—first grade). 


The schools from which these expres- 
sions were secured are unusual in charac- 
ter. Ineach the service of worship fulfils 


its name; it is simple and dignified, 
with good music. Its content is chosen 
with regard to the experience of the boys 
and girls. The following conclusions, 
therefore, are made from these investiga- 
tions and reports: 

1) Both older and younger children 
really enjoy Sunday-school worship when 
the conditions are right. 

2) The most joyous and aesthetic ac- 
tivity is that of singing, and to that the 
majority respond. 

3) An ethical appreciation is evident 
in several instances while the certain 
improvements suggested as to marching, 
singing, the choir, etc., show that a dis- 
cerning consciousness is being estab- 
lished. 

4) The older boys and girls have defi- 
nite ideas as to what is and what is not 
ideal in a church service from their 
standpoint. 

A further investigation is needed of 
these and many other points to indicate 
what will really promote children’s wor- 
ship and be a means of Christian develop- 
ment. 
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THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Chapter VII. The Place of the Cross 


But is this the whole story of the 
soul’s instinctive response to Jesus 
Christ? Have we given full account of 
the compulsion that his personality lays 
upon our spirits? Manifestly we have 
not. The deepest element in the 
church’s allegiance to its Master through 
all these years has merely been alluded 
to, simply because in our day it is the 
element likely to be last present in our 
thought. 

It is not open to doubt that the ethical 
response to the divine beauty and power 
of Jesus’ character is at the heart of 
the Christian experience, as it is at the 
center of faith. We make our choice 
of God through what we have seen of 
him in the life and teaching of his son. 
So far we can see clearly. Perhaps if 
we were the children of our own genera- 
tion alone we should be content with 
seeing only as faras this. But obviously 
we cannot be content, because such a 
summing up of the Christian experience 
in its response to Jesus Christ is so 
inadequate. We have not yet taken 
account of one of its most essential 
features, and till we have done so any 
faith, or any life based on that faith, 
must be halting and incomplete. 

The ethical choice of Jesus, because 
he presents the unapproachable moral 
ideal for human life, is certainly at the 
very foundation of Christianity. But 
there is a phase of Christian experience 
which is, as it were, distinct from this, 


though never separable from it. It is 
concerned with the relation to Jesus, 
not as that of disciples with a Teacher, 
but as that of lost men with a Savior. 
It is not moral idealism that draws 
them to him, but the stress of bitter 
need; and humble gratitude for deliv- 
erance is the conscious beginning of 
the new life. The moral impulse is 
inseparably present, but the sense of 
need and rescue and mercy fills the fore- 
ground of consciousness. 

All of Christian history through nine- 
teen hundred years is filled and colored 
with experiences such as these. Even 
the great social and humanitarian move- 
ments have started from them. The 
New Testament has them ever in view, 
and our own age, strange as it seems 
to some of us who have led sheltered 
or bookish lives, is still as familiar with 
them, in every country under heaven, as 
was the early church. To many of our 
churches they would seem strange and 
out of date—out of harmony with the 
intellectual movement of our times. 
And, indeed, they are out of harmony 
with the spirit of many of our churches, 
but obviously most harmonious still 
with the spirit of the church of God. 

The word savior is seldom heard from 
many of our pulpits of today. The 
thought of the rising generation is too 
absorbingly engrossed with other things. 
And yet it is undoubtedly around the 
facts of saviorhood and salvation, and 
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the passion of answering love that goes 
out to that mighty deliverer from sin, 
that the living, aggressive Christianity 
of our day still centers. Even in the 
great social movements of our day, so 
far as they are actually dynamic, the 
inner forces are kept burning by nothing 
less than faith in the reality of redeeming 
love as the expression of God’s attitude 
to his children. 

The longer one lives, unless he is 
bound in the shallows of that popular 
superficial thinking which curiously de- 
letes the intractable problems of per- 
sonal sin from the field of its observation, 
the more is he compelled to make a 
stern effort to find at least some place 
in his faith and experience for all the 
world of reality that centers primarily 
about the cross of Christ as the supreme 
revelation and expression of God’s com- 
passion and sorrow for his children’s 
sin. We may meet with ill success. 
But any attempt to understand the 
religious life as a whole demands that 
we should not evade this its profoundest 
and most insistent concern. 

The industrial problems of today, that 
now demand the utmost concentration of 
Christian thought and purpose, are for 
the most part the outgrowth of the last 
one hundred years, and perhaps in 
another hundred years will cease to hold 
their present place of prominence. But 
the old distress of helplessness in the face 
of sensuality and greed and pride, the 
old, old despair of a heart averse to God 
and his ways, coupled with the longing 
for deliverance and restoration, and the 
old joyous answer of a life’s devotion 
to the Friend of sinners who sought out 
and saved the one ready to perish— 
these passions of fear and wretchedness, 


of faith and joy and love, will run as 
strong a thousand years from now as 
ever they did when the churches of Rome 
and Corinth first held out the new hope 
to hopeless men. The shame and guilt 
of being inextricably entangled by evil 
affection with what is hateful to God is a 
typical human experience that seems 
not to alter very much from age to age, 
however much this complacent genera- 
tion may forget it. The fact that the 
prayer of the publican seldom occurs 
to our minds nowadays, much less rises 
to our lips, does not mean that our age 
has less need of the mercy of God than 
any other; but it does rouse us to some 
searching of heart as we look back 
on so many opportunities misused or 
lost. 

In any analysis of the human response 
to the personality of Jesus, it is necessary 
to take thoughtful account of this further 
element: the element of response to his 
death as the culmination of his work 
of redemption for his people. Even 
the inner circle of faith’s defense would 
be seriously weakened if this constrain- 
ing appeal to trust and confidence were 
withdrawn. If belief in Jesus is, indeed, 
faith’s foundation, we should recognize 
with fullest sympathy how compelling 
and how satisfying human experience 
has found that belief to be in the fulness 
of its New Testament content. 

We shall do well to face clearly at the 
outset ‘the fact that it is well-nigh im- 
possible for our own generation to enter 
sympathetically into the profound teach- 
ing of Paul in this respect, or even into 
the experience of the men and women 
of New England a hundred years ago. 
No age can maintain an uninterrupted 
appreciation of the whole range of 
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religious truth, even so far as the truth 
is known to it. Under varying condi- 
tions, material, intellectual, and moral, 
one phase of truth after another has 
its turn in the foreground of thought 
and experience, and is then crowded 
into the background by sheer force of 
reaction under changed environment. 
And it is beyond question that our own 
generation, after an age in which the 
death of Christ and its theological impli- 
cations were forced into an unnatural 
and often mechanical prominence, has 
swung to the opposite extreme, so that 
religiously minded young people of our 
day have largely ceased even to think 
about that which was the central factor 
of the Christian life in the experience of 
their ancestors. 

Anyone who knows at first hand the 
student body of our country, with its 
eager idealism and generous appreciation 
for any spiritual message that seems to 
them to bear the stamp of reality, knows 
also how blankly it often listens to any 
direct presentation of the death of Christ 
or the work of the atonement. Excep- 
tional men will have a different experi- 
ence. But most speakers to college 
audiences know what it is to see the 
attitude of keen responsiveness to the 
ethical and social appeal of Jesus 
change almost instantly to a look of 
puzzled uncertainty or indifference when 
the subject is turned. to his personal 
saviorhood from the guilt of sin. It is 
as though a palpable curtain fell between 
speaker and audience when the thought 
passed out of the realm in which they 
were living and thinking into what they 
felt was merely doctrinal and—to them 
at least—unreal. This would perhaps 
not be true in the case of the avowedly 


evangelistic address, or in times of 
special interest, for which much heart 
preparation had been made; neither 
is it a wholesome condition, nor one for 
which we need make apology. But it 
tells its own story of the actual spiritual 
experience of sincere and earnest minds in 
the prevailing atmosphere of our schools. 

It is of little use to preach doctrines 
that for any reason find no echo in 
experience, or to find fault with the 
moral honesty of those who involuntarily 
reflect the deep-seated limitations of 
their own time. It will not always 
be as it is today. And even meanwhile 
it is a good thing to be engrossed in 
making application of the Master’s 
teaching; and the time is sure to come 
when men will again inquire with the 
old fervor wherein lies the power of the 
gospel that they have been applying 
for society’s regeneration. 

We do not grow less solicitous about 
reality as we grow older; rather do we 
become more earnestly and wistfully 
eager to find out where the genuine 
sources of power and comfort in religion 
lie. And the fact that the typical read- 
ing and thinking public of our day is 
preoccupied with the practical uses of 
Christian truth rather than with the 
deep springs of that truth itself must not 
blind us to the unchanging dynamic 
realities that have in fact made Chris- 
tianity a world-religion. 

How evident it grows, as life goes on 
and our insight into its needs increases, 
that this dynamic force is not found 
where we have sometimes half believed 
it was. It is not in the fact that its 
founder is the perfect man who realizes 
our ideal for all humanity, or in the 
fact that it reveals the highest ethical 
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system known to man, or even in the 
fact that it affords the clearest vision 
of God; but in the fact that, through 
and through, it is surcharged with 
redemptive power. Its message is— 
however old fashioned it may sound—a 
glad tidings of salvation; it is a gospel 
of redemption and restoration. And 
something more than this is clearly 
to be seen. Many a religion has started 
with the ardent wish to be redemptive, 
but has failed for lack of power. The 
gospel of Jesus has the power because 
it alone tells of a redemption based 
on infinite love, suffering for human 
sin. It pays the costly price of infinite 
effort and sorrow to achieve the end that 
no conceivable lesser sacrifice could 
bring to pass. 

Just here it would seem to some that 
we are running out of the region of 
reality and actual experience into the 
forsaken field of a theology that baffles 
human understanding. But are we 
outrunning even our common human 
experience of the cost and method of 
moral redemption as we see it operative 
in livesabout us? To besure, the divine 
method of salvation must have its God- 
ward side, reaching out into the mys- 
teries that we cannot fathom, as every 
truth must, where it impinges on the 
infinite. But this is for the reassurance 
of our reason. For were God’s plan of 
love and the resources of his power so 
shallow as to lie all open to our com- 
prehension, we should be assured that 
they were indeed contemptible and of 
merely finite efficacy. It is possible for 
our speculation and even our formulated 
theology to press out into this region of 
the absolute, where words and metaphors 
chiefly mock us with their inadequacy. 


But we of today have less than no desire 
for such adventure. Nor can this effort 
to fathom the unfathomable be of such 
importance as good men have sometimes 
thought; for we are sure that the require- 
ments of Jesus upon his disciples’ faith 
were of a notable matter-of-factness and 
simplicity. 

Even within the region of our common 
experience of life, however, lies this 
simple yet always startling fact of 
redemption through love that suffers 
for another’s sin. And even its plainest 
workings open to us strange depths of 
reality and power, that unmistakably 
underlie also the life and death of Jesus, 
and that have caught and held, and will 
forever hold, the reverent wonder and 
passionate gratitude of humanity. 

It is only as life goes on, and our 
experience of men widens, that we come 
to understand how difficult a thing it 
is, and how costly of effort and sacrifice, 
to recover a soul that has gone wrong. 
Multitudes of people never do discover 
how difficult a thing it is, for the simple 
reason that they have never tried. 
They satisfy themselves with all sorts 
of theories as to how base elements in 
human nature may be transformed into 
noble ones, without cost to anyone of 
personal love or painful sacrifice. It 
is to be done by medical or surgical 
treatment, or by better education, or 
shorter work-hours, or improved tene- 
ments, or the suppression of the saloon, 
or a new economic system, or by one 
or another of a multitude of humani- 
tarian readjustments, which are to ac- 
complish easily and naturally and on a 
wide scale the moral uplift of the people. 

If we have ever seriously tried to 
reach even a single life, weakened in 
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will and poisoned in spirit by vicious 
indulgence, embittered and defiant to- 
ward all that stands for law and mora 
restraint, we have had some insight 
into the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty of bringing spiritual renewal to 
one who refuses it, or re-creating the 
heart of one whose pleasures are rooted 
in evil affection. Men are always 
rediscovering the fact—as Thomas Mott 
Osborne has recently brought it into 
prominence again—that nothing but 
love can do this work and, even then, 
only at its own personal cost and 
sacrifice. Money cannot purchase it. 
Neither the most perfect organization, 
nor the most highly paid officials, can 
be depended on to secure it. It goes 
without saying that there are many 
forms of social amelioration that are 
efficient aids, and that we are bound 
for every reason to aid them to the best 
of our capacity. But in the last analysis 
the deepest needs of the individual soul, 
the needs which blind and bewilder and 
ultimately destroy, are only to be 
reached or relieved by love. And how- 
ever we may carp at individualism, the 
last stage of social progress, like its 
first, will still be dealing with the prob- 
lem of individual need and individual 
redemption. 

Perhaps most men who have reached 
middle age have tried their hand once 
or twice at “reclaiming”? someone who 
only half desired to be reclaimed. We 
were willing to give a certain amount 
of time and money and patience in the 
effort so long as it did not interfere 
with our business or the orderly routine 
of our life. But the chances are that 
we did not succeed, because our patience 
did not hold out. Possibly we felt 


that we were being deceived, or that the 
man was not rightly keeping his promises, 
or that his will was too weak; but in 
any case our compassion was not strong 
enough to stand the strain, and we gave 
up the attempt as unfortunately hope- 
less. We had not much love to go upon, 
and were pathetically unable to pay the 
price demanded of an unbounded sym- 
pathy and forgiving patience. 

It would do all men good if they could 
look in from time to time at any of the 
numberless city missions to lost men, 
where this work of rescue from the 
nethermost depths of need is continually 
going on. It is a revelation of what 
compassion means, and it would remind 
some of us of what God’s love must have 
had to bear with us. Sam Hadley, 
who took over the work of Jerry 
McAulay’s mission on Water Street, was 
asked how often they took a man back 
who had disappointed them. “We 
never give a man up in Water Street,” 
was the reply. Loving sympathy has 
to be almost inexhaustible to carry out 
that sort of life-saving. It must bear 
with a weak will and a moral fiber that 
seem to have rotted away, until seventy 
times seven. But often it is in the case 
of those who seemed to be most hope- 
lessly weak or hopelessly perverse that 
the finest results of a firm Christian 
character have been secured—but at a 
price far beyond the power of most of 
us to pay. We care too much for our 
own selves, our own comfort, or, as we 
might say, our own self-respect, to 
follow them for weeks and months of 
unfailing prayer and help and brotherly 
love. The pain and shame of their 
degradation would actually invade our 
life and spoil our peace of mind if we 
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took them so completely on our hearts. 
That of course is not to be expected. 
We are loath to learn the lessons of the 
words, 
Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not — wine drunk but by the wine poured 
orth, 


For love’s strength standeth in love’s 
sacrifice. 


It is by slow degrees that we come to 
see and to believe that it is only by such 
love, actually suffering with another’s 
wretchedness, that any great deliverance 
is wrought. 

The working of this principle is per- 
haps most clearly seen in the case of 
mother and son. The boy is wayward. 
He goes out into the world to live a 
life that sears his mother’s heart to 
think upon. Little by little his friends 
leave him, unable to do more for him, 
or to bear with the disgrace with which 
he has clothed himself. But his mother 
suffers with him still. It writes deep 
lines upon her face, but she cannot 
give him up or cease to follow him with 
her prayer and love. And in the end, 
it may even be after she has died, her 
love and sorrow bring him back to 
righteousness. Mission workers have 
seen this repeated times almost past 
numbering. She has patiently borne 
the pain that should have been his, and 
in so doing has redeemed his soul. 

The little that we see and know of 
what great love can do in human relation- 
ships, if it is willing to pay the cost of 
suffering, leads our thought up to God. 
What would he be likely to do out of 
his infinite compassion for his children’s 
sin and shame? A poor erring earthly 
father like David, long ago, could cry 


out in an agony of unavailing longing, 


“Would God that I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son.” Many a 
father and mother would lay down life 
in utter gladness could it bring back a 
lost son or daughter. How far would 
God go to bring home in penitence and 
joy the distressed children of his house- 
hold? 

The question must have been one on 
which Jesus pondered with intensest 
feeling as a boy and a young man. As 
his attention came to be more and more 
riveted by that majestic picture of the 
suffering servant in Isaiah, the wonder 
must have grown upon him whether 
that sorrowful destiny was to be his. 
If he was to be the servant and deliverer 
of his unwilling people, must his way 
lead through that desolation of spirit ? 
Did such a vocation demand such a 
sacrifice? Could he not be his people’s 
teacher and healer and helper there 
among his own sunny hillsides of Galilee 
at a less cost than this? It is plainly 
evident that, before the end, Jesus fully 
accepted for himself that dread vocation 
of love. He must needs be despised 
and forsaken of men, a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. Naturally 
he did not speak much of it. There was 
no ear from which he could expect any 
audience of intelligence or of sympathy. 
But he accepted for himself the solemn 
necessity, if he was to carry out his 
Father’s will. 

In that deathless story he told of the 
wastrel son returning home; after he had 
reached the end of the passage he simply 
said that the father ran to meet the 
returning boy, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him. How he ran to meet him, 
and what it meant to him of mingled 
sorrow and gladness, we read in the life 
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and death of Jesus. How the father 
had suffered in the son’s wrongdoing 
and misery, and at what cost his love 
won the final victory, we partly under- 
stand as we remember how Jesus gave 
himself for his friends. No doubt, in 
certain moods, this tragic element in the 
relation of God to men does not appeal to 
any sense of need within us. When the 
tides of strength and self-confidence 
run strong and nothing disturbs our 
pleasant sense of moral security, it may 
even seem to us “foolishness,” as it 
has to so many from the first days till 
now. But there will always be those 
who recognize instinctively its divine 
reasonableness in’ such a world as this, 
and who turn to it with abandonment of 
faith and longing. They are our 
brothers and sisters who are actually 
sinking in the depths, and who have 
reached the place of no hope, like that 
young woman in New York City who 
was met several years ago coming up 
out of one of those underground cellars 
in the slums—body and soul alike at the 
point of death from her lifetime of 
unbridled dissipation—as pitiful a bit 
of human wreckage as was ever cast up 
by the waves of that great sea of wicked- 
ness. Long past the point of despair, 
she was met by the story of a Savior 
who gave himself for such sin as hers. 
What it meant to her, more than one 
great audience in New York heard, in 
after-days of the three years that re- 
mained to her of life—and heard with 
unconcealed tears upon their faces, as 
she poured out that story of love unto 
death that had reached across the 
centuries to her agony of need. 

But obviously it was not only for the 
very wicked that Jesus gave himself— 


for such manifestly lost souls as drift 
into a present-day mission in our slums. 
Indeed, he seemed to find it more difficult 
to reach the heart of the highly respect- 
able classes, in their pride and com- 
placency and selfishness. It was for 
such men as Thomas and Peter and John 
—partly good and partly bad, yet dis- 
tressingly weak and ignorant of their 
Father’s will. He brought to them the 
revelation of what God’s love is really 
like, and of what it would bear to win 
them wholly away from sin, as true 
sons of the holy God. 

It is too much for us to grasp; it is 
beyond our comprehension, as infinite 
love must infinitely outrun our experi- 
ence of what human love can undertake 
and accomplish. But more than when 
we were young people we feel that the 
reality of such a love unto the uttermost 
must have a place in the divine plan. 
It must needs be there, in view of our 
bitter need. Indeed, if we had not the 
record of Jesus’ death, we should have 
to imagine some unrevealed wonder of 
divine effort and sacrifice, in the presence 
of this world’s extremity. We have 
seen and felt too much of the costliness 
of redemption to suppose that this 
world’s waywardness is to be lightly 
turned to obedience and love. 

And so, although we may be unable 
to enter into the rapturous experience 
of Paul, we also are bound to Jesus by 
something more than the tie of moral 
idealism. He loved us and gave him- 
self for us. The chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and by his stripes 
we are healed. We have never been 
“lost men”; we may never have been 
so much as in sight of any extremity of 
need. The redeeming work began, for 
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us, far back of our personal experience— 
generations back. We had from infancy 
“the heritage of those that fear his 
name.” But it is still that revelation 
of infinite love that came by Jesus 
Christ—love unto death that we might 
be freed from sin—to which we owe all 
we have and are. He is our Savior, 
though often we forget it. We, too, 
walk by the faith of him who loved us 
and gave himself for us. We believe 
in Jesus, not only because all we know 
of good centers in him, but because 
he has been good to us. We trust him 
not only as we trust in the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, but as the one 
who, having begun a good work in us, 
is able to save unto the uttermost. 

For all these reasons that we have 
been considering we believe in Jesus 
Christ. However the currents of critical 
discussion may eddy to and fro, and 
whatever may be the popular philosophy 
of religion among the wise and prudent, 
we are drawn by an irresistible compul- 


sion to cleave to him in life and death. 
Many things may be clouded to our 
apprehension, and our wavering opinions 
may cause us heavy disappointment, 
but that Jesus Christ is the Master to 
whom we would utterly submit our 
lives, so far as our stubborn self-love 
permits, we can have no shadow of 
doubt. It is not only because all those 
qualities of soul which we most revere 
are summed up in him, and not alone 
because we find in him a living source 
of redeeming energy, but because there 
is in us that which cries out for him, and 
finds satisfaction only in the eternal love 
which he revealed and which was in 
him incarnate. To whom else shall we 
go? His truth and power have met the 
deepest tests that our soul, in its struggle 
for self-preservation, knows how to 
apply. And it is out of this stormy 
experience of the spirit that we come 
to take his faith as our faith, satis- 
fied that the words of eternal life are 
with him. 
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The Discourses in the Fourth Gospel 


Professor W. Soltau discusses the dis- 
courses in the Fourth Gospel in the recent 
number of Zeitschrift fiir die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft. He raises two main 
questions: first, Was Ignatius acquainted 
with the Fourth Gospel? and, second, 
What is the synoptic basis for the Johannine 
discourses? He finds the dogmatic attitude 
of Ignatius and the ideas which he expresses 
to be closely related to those which we know 
in the Fourth Gospel. The link between 
Ignatius and John is to be found in the 
Pauline letters (I Thessalonians, Galatians, 
I and II Corinthians, Romans, and Philip- 
pians), which were generally known by 
100 A.D., and which were, incidentally, in 
the hands of Ignatius. But Ignatius has 
not used the Pauline writing as a standard 
(Richtschnur) in matters of faith, as he 
has followed Paul in his Christology, but 
not in his doctrine of justification. Of the 
“Deuteropauline” literature he (Ignatius) 
has employed only Ephesians. His use of 
Paul is confined to memory citations 
(erinnerungsmdssiger Benutsung), formally 
related expressions (formeller Verwandschaft 
des Ausdruckes), and bare echoes of thought 
and general similarity of vocabulary. 
There are about thirty-five cases of repeated 
thoughts and about twenty-two of similar 
vocabulary. The majority of uses are 
those of memory, taken especially from 
I Corinthians. There is also strong prob- 
ability that Ignatius was acquainted with 
Romans and Philippians at first hand. 

So far as his relation to John is concerned, 
the results are somewhat more certain. 
There is a general resemblance in vocabu- 
lary, as the following table shows: 


John Ignatius 
6:33 (Bread of God) cf. Eph, 5 
16:11 (Prince of this world) Eph., 17, 19 
15:18 (Hatred of this world) Rom., 3, 3 
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There are also general references to 
Christ as Life (Smyrn., 4), and to the Logos 
as Creator of the world. Such literary re- 
semblances, however, are not enough to 
establish any close relation between Ignatius 
and the discourses in John. But we can 
assert that Ignatius knew and used a docu- 
ment which so far as its contents and 
formulae are concerned has the greatest 
similarity to the discourses in the Gospel of 
John. That is, he knew a collection of 
speeches which later were taken up into 
the Fourth Gospel, but he did not know the 
Fourth Gospel itself. This collection of dis- 
courses developed the peculiar Christology 
of the Pauline views, and had its home in 
Antioch. 

When we consider the second question, 
What is the origin and value of the sources 
of the discourses in the Fourth Gospel ? we 
must answer that they are based upon the 
Synoptic Gospels. This development is 
shown in another table: 

John Synoptics 
5:19-47is based upon Matt. 25:31 ff. 
6:32-63* “ Matt. 26:26f.; 


cf. I Cor. II: 23 f. 
to:1-8 “ “ Matt. 18:12; 
Luke 15:3 f. 
Chaps. 14-17 are based 
UPON. Matt. 20:1 ff. 
and so on. 


All the discourses are homiletical expres- 
sions with many features peculiar to the 
preacher. Chaps. 14-17, however, are not 
single compositions based upon old tradi- 
tions (16:16-33 may be an exception). 
They reflect the later period of opposition 
and persecution, and the teachings regard- 
ing the sending of the Paraclete are intended 
to strengthen the church during the time 
of trial. These chapters were not inserted 
into the Fourth Gospel until the second 
century. 
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The Angels of Paganism 


Professor Franz Cumont, in the Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions, says regarding the 
angels of paganism, On a recent monument 
discovered in the ruins of Sarmizégétusa, in 
Dacia, a brief dedication is made to the 
Eternal God, Juno, and the Angels. The 
Eternal God is the solar Baal of Syria, and 
Juno, the queen of the heavens, is associated 
with him as consort, but who are the angels ? 
Evidently they are not of Jewish nor Chris- 
tian origin. But do we find them in pagan- 
ism? In an inscription found at Ostia, 
which dates 177-180, Hadad of Baalbek, or 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus, bears the title “An- 
gel.” By comparing this inscription with 
those found in Baalbek the conclusion has 
been drawn that the Baal of Heliopolis was 
called an “Angel.” On some monuments 
he is represented as an eagle, carrying in 
his talons the wand of Hermes. This wand 
is the symbol of Hermes as Psychopompos. 
This comparison has led to the further con- 
clusion that the “Angels” of paganism are 
the conductors of soul to the lands of the 
blest (que les anges du paganisme sont en 
effet regardés comme les conducteurs des 
Ames). The Syrian troops carried the wor- 
ship of angels with them wherever they 
went, and this accounts for the existence of 
the monuments in Dacia and other parts 
of the Roman Empire. 


The Batile of Armageddon 

There is an impulsive tendency, thinks 
Rev. Paul Sperry in the New Church Review, 
in considering the Book of Revelation, to 
identify the present great scourge of war 
which is sweeping over the nations of Europe 
with the battle of Armageddon referred to 
in the Book of Revelation. Such a tendency 
is both right and wrong. It is right in so far 
as it recognizes that the issues at stake are 
essentially those of Armageddon, but to 
limit the application thereto is to fall into 
error. The battle of Armageddon has been 
in progress for one hundred and fifty years, 


and is still going on. It began with the last 
judgment in 1757, and has advanced in 
various stages ever since. Since 1757, how- 
ever, the predominant motives of the war 
have been different, as the forces of evil 
are now on the defensive, and individual 
and social freedom has been gaining steadily. 

The history of the last one hundred and 
fifty years has been foreshadowed in the 
Book of Revelation (chaps. 15-17). The 
Apocalypse, however, is concerned most 
directly with telling of the changes in the 
unseen world, the struggles and victories 
which affect spiritual beings, and it leaves 
us to the uncertainties of inference in recog- 
nizing the resultant struggles and victories 
in the plane of natural interests. The out- 
come is still in suspense. “This battle of 
Armageddon has been in process since the 
last judgment, along many lines—military, 
diplomatic, industrial, economical, and 
ecclesiastical—and the outward victory is 
not yet complete in any one field.” There 
are, however, signs of promise. 


A New Paraphrase of Galatians 


Bernard H. Tower, M.A., late head- 
master of Lansing College, gives us a new 
paraphrase for St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, in the Expositor for March. He 
thus paraphrases the momentous change in 
Paul’s experience, which is often described 
as his conversion to Christianity (1:15-17): 
“And then when the moment came when 
it pleased God, who from the day of my 
birth had selected me to fulfil His purpose, 
and through His grace made me feel this 
vocation, when Gop, I say, chose to give 
me the clear and living inner conviction 
about His Son, in order that I might declare 
His honor among the heathen,” etc. His 
experience under the Law and “in Christ” 
is thus pictured (2:19, 20): “Why it was 
my experience of the Law that made mere 
law become a dead thing to me, and drove 
me to God for real Life. This I found in 
sharing the Death of Christ, His Death 
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and His Life also. The Spirit of the living 
Christ verily lives in me. As for my human 
life, it is now lived not under law, but under 
faith, the Christ-faith, conscious depend- 
ence on that strong Son of God, Who in 
his immortal love made Himself a willing 
offering for my sake.” 

What life under the law involved is 
shown in 3:13, 14: “It ts from this shadow 
of dismal failure and the curse that is linked 
with Law, that Christ has come to deliver 
us: and he accomplished this by ‘somehow’ 
taking the curse on Himself to help us; for 
one of the Law’s curses was directed on such 
as die a death like His—that death He 
endured, in order that the world might 
receive a blessing; in order that Faith, cen- 
tered on Him, Christ Jesus, should bring to 
all the world, irrespective of the Law, the 


blessing given to Abraham because of faith, — 


in order, that is to say, that on all who put 
their trust in His Son, God should bestow 
the promised blessing of His Spirit.” 


Mystery God and Olympian God 


Mystery god and Olympian god is the 
subject that engrosses the attention of 
Professor George Plympton Adams in the 
Harvard Theologial Review for April. He 
maintains that an active school of writers 
has held and developed the thesis that reli- 
gion is a deposit of social experience. A 
whole system of metaphysics is concealed 
within their interpretation of religious 
phenomena. With this the writer will not 
deal, but contents himself with that phase 
of the philosophical and religious problem 
which concerns the nature and significance 
of the contrast between mystery god and 
Olympian god. 

A central feature of the religion of the 
mystery god is that it is a felt participation 
of the individual in a collective conscious- 
ness which is super-individual, yet con- 
tinuous with the individual consciousness. 
“Everything which primitive man does and 
thinks . . . . is charged with and rendered 


potent and awe-inspiring by this one per- 
vasive and continuous power.” Again, this 
felt continuum of life and force is not merely 
the bond which unites man to man in a 
common group life; it unites man to nature 
so that both man and nature participate in 
one common life. This felt participation 
breeds a “‘mystic identity” between objects. 
“Objects can be at once themselves and 
other than themselves.” Thus man’s social 
experience, his collective emotions, and 
representations have at the outset more 
than human significance; they are cosmic 
and metaphysical in their scope and 
intent: 

On the other hand, it is sometimes said 
that the Olympians are “‘intellectual con- 
ceptions merely, things of thought bearing 
but slight relation to the life lived.” On 
this understanding of their origin the mys- 
tery god is contrasted with the Olympian 
god in five respects: 

1. The Olympians emerge only when all 
sacredness and divinity are excluded from 
nature. The deity shifts from a nature god 
to a human-nature god. 

2. The Olympians cease to be either the 
symbols or the projections of a group soul. 
They are no longer a many-in-one, but 
solely individuals. 

3. The Olympians cease to perform the 
function of the older divinities, and demand 
instead that honor and service be rendered 
to them as superior personalities. The 
Olympian, ‘‘instead of being himself a sacra- 
ment, demands a sacrifice.” 

4. The mystery god not only lived and 
worked for his worshipers, but he died for 
them as well. But the Olympian is im- 
mortal. He holds aloof from the pains and 
penalties of life. 

5. The Olympian god develops from an 
attitude of “contemplation”; the mystery 
god from an attitude of “felt participation.” 
At best the Olympians are objects of art, of 
aesthetic enjoyment; mere “artist’s dreams 
and ideals.” 
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But are the motives that contribute to 
the development of contemplation, of re- 
moteness, and to the subsequent decay of 
immediate participation traitors to the genu- 
ine religious impulse? Are they to be 
deplored as of purely negative and destruc- 
tive influence upon the religious life? Or 
do they contribute anything of positive 
worth to religion? The inherent religious 
quality and worth of contemplation as well 
as of participation must be admitted. The 
remoteness of man and gods which contem- 
plation signifies is part of the necessary 
accompaniment of that process whereby 
man learns the idea of the good and the 
ideal and goal of his destiny. The moral 
process is involved in this distinction. 
Moral consciousness emerges only in view 
of contemplation. The development of the 
Olympian tradition was not an “intellectual 
backwater,” but a necessary part of religion, 
contributing something of worth to the 
whole process. The Olympians remain as 
“the symbols of eternity and calm in a 
transient and troubled world.” 


Luke’s Account of the Journey 
of Jesus 


“Der sogennante Reisebericht im Lukas- 
evangelium” is the subject of Professor 
Belser’s continuation studies in the Gospel 
of Luke in the current Theologische Quartal- 
schrift. What does Luke mean by “the 
days that he should be received up”? In 
the New Testament the verb dvaAapBdverOa 
usually denotes Jesus’ assumption into 
heaven (Acts 1:2, 11, 22; Mark 16:19; 
I Tim. 3:10), and that is its meaning here. 
It is sometimes thought that Luke from 9: 51 
on has given us a report of the last journey 
to Jerusalem to suffer death, but such a 
report does not begin till 18:31 (=Matt. 
20:17; Mark 10:32). It is rather the first 
indication of a visit of Jesus to the Jewish 
capital to observe the Feast of Dedication. 
Luke surpasses both Matthew and Mark 
in this respect and shows himself the pre- 


cursor of John, who follows his report of 
the visit of Jesus to the Feast of Tabernacles 
(7:1 ff.) with a short reference to the Lord’s 
sojourn in Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedi- 
cation (10: 22 ff.). 

The account of Luke (9:51—10:42) 
denotes a somewhat leisurely journey accom- 
panied by a great company (begleitet von 
grésserer Gesellschaft), with headquarters at 
Bethany, and marked by the sending out of 
the Seventy (10:1 ff.), and does not fit the 
account of the Fourth Gospel regarding the 
journey to the Feast of Tabernacles (John 
7:10, “secretly”), nor the occasion of 
the Passover (John, 12:1 ff.), when other 
events were forward in Bethany than those 
described in Luke 10:38-42. It can only 
be compatible then with the visit to Jeru- 
salem at the Feast of Dedication (John 
10:22). 

The repetition of the prophecy concern- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem in Luke 
13:34, 35 and Matt. 23:37, 38 and other 
related events does not give us any pause, 
since Matthew and Luke refer to different 
times and places, Luke placing the predic- 
tion eight days before the Feast of Dedica- 
tion in a place in Perea, December 782 
A.U.c., and Matthew on the r2th of Nisan, 
783, in Jerusalem. 


“The Second Commandment” 


In the June number of the Expositor Dr. 
J. E. McFadyen, of Glasgow, has an article 
on the Second Commandment as a proof 
that Moses did not write the Decalogue. 
This is one of a series of articles by the same 
author on the general subject of “The 
Mosaic Authorship of the Decalogue,” and 
he takes this present subject as the crux of 
the whole matter, his conclusion being that 
the authorship is not affected by this com- 
mandment. 

The prohibition of image-worship is in 
such conflict with later usage as to make it 
seem impossible that it should date back to 
Moses. The significant fact is that image- 
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worship was practiced by the champions of 
JHWH-worship. This difficulty has driven 
Kautzsch to raise the question whether there 
was another commandment in the place of 
this one, or whether, as Eerdmans suggests, 
Moses promulgated seven instead of ten 
commandments. 

The chief facts irreconcilable with Mosaic 
authorship are: the use of the ephod, the 
teraphim, calf-worship, and serpent-worship, 
all of which persisted down to late times. 
Hos. 3:4 suggests their persistence down to 
at least the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. The ephod was approved by such 
a JHWH-worshiper as David (I Sam. 23:9; 
30:7). He finds an oracle from JHWH pos- 
sible only when the priest brings out the 
ephod. Gideon makes an ephod of gold, 
which he had taken from the Midianites 
(Judg. 8:26f.). In the P document the 
ephod appears to be a priest’s garment 
(Exod. 28:6-8; 39:2-5). It is thought to 
have been a priestly garment of oracular 
value, worn by the priest when consulting 
the oracle. The Urim and Thummim may 
have been two stones in the shape of dice or 
in the form of tablets and of different colors 
(I Sam. 14:41 [LXX]). The ephod with 
Urim and Thummim attached was in use in 
David’s time. In Deut. 33:8 the Urim and 
Thummim are in possession of the tribe of 
Levi who received their consecration at the 
hand of Moses himself (Exod. 32: 25-29). 

If the ephod was never an image, then it 
is not inconsistent with the idea of Mosaic 
authorship. 

Was the teraphim an image? Two 
things stand out clearly with reference to 
the teraphim: (1) They were known and 
used beyond the confines of Israel, as is 
shown by the story of David (E) and 
Laban (Gen. 31:19; 35:24), and they were 
familiar also in Babylon (Ezek. 21:26). (2) 


They were used in connection with divi- 
nation and oracles. In Ezek. 21:26 Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults the teraphim. 

The word “teraphim” occurs in two 
anecdotes, both of which have to do with 
deception, namely, in the story of Jacob and 
Laban (Gen. 31:19, chap. 34), and in the 
story of Michal’s ruse to save David by 
putting the teraphim in the bed to deceive 
the emissaries of Saul. In this case it is 
said to have had the form of a man 
and to have been a household god (I Sam. 
19:13). 

From the story of Exod. 34: 29-35, where 
Moses is said to wear a veil when communi- 
cating with JHWH, it has been supposed 
that the teraphim connected with this veil 
formed a mask, and that when the priest put 
on this mask and the ephod (garment) he 
was invested with the power of the god 
whose priest he was. 

More fatal than the ephod and teraphim 
was calf-worship, which persisted in North- 
ern Israel as long as the kingdom endured, 
and was undoubtedly intended to be JHWH- 
worship. Jeroboam may have felt that he 
was establishing the more primitive type of 
JHWH-worship when he established calf- 
worship in Israel. It is declared that the 
priesthood of this sanctuary traced its 
priesthood back to a grandson of Moses 
(Judg. 18:30). But the author of this 
article thinks that this is not destructive of 
his theory, for Moses himself was a Semite, 
and while he arose far above his times, yet 
he took with him many of the beliefs of his 
day. Considering these forms of worship as 
persisting from earlier ages, the author be- 
lieves that it is not inconceivable that Moses 
looked upon them with a degree of tolera- 
tion. He thinks that the Second Com- 
mandment does not disprove the Mosaic 


authorship of the Decalogue. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
| MISSIONS 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland’s Visit 
to Europe 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, general sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, has recently returned 
from Europe, where he visited representa- 
tive Christian leaders at The Hague, Berlin, 
Berne, Paris, and London. This visit 
followed as a result of correspondence with 
representatives of Christian churches 
throughout the entire period of the war, 
and was made in the hope of acquiring 
information and preserving relationships 
such as will be helpful when the time of 
reconciliation and reconstruction comes. 
Mr. Macfarland’s distinctly spiritual mission 
met with a measure of response such as 
could not possibly have been accorded if 
there had been any other motive. Many 
of the religious leaders of Europe appear to 
feel that the churches have not risen suffi- 
ciently above the turmoil to render effec- 
tively their mission to the people, but 
apparently there is a growing consciousness 
that we might now look forward to the task 
of spiritual reconstruction. Mr. Mac- 
farland considers that the reception which 
was given him was characterized by sin- 
cerity and good feeling, while at the same 
time the various representatives earnestly 
maintained the justice of their respective 
causes. He found, however, that a good 
deal of misinformation and misunder- 
standing plays a part in the estrangement 
of our Christian brethren in Europe. The 
most emphatic of the recommendations 
which he gives to us is that we should 
multiply many times our relief work, 
because it is our strongest asset of moral 
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influence in Europe, and because it is our 
Christian duty. 
Armenian Relief 

The American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian relief has published some authen- 
tic information in regard to the disposition 
of Armenians who have escaped the Turkish 
massacres and survived the deportation. 
The deportation is said to be unprece- 
dented in the world’s history in its thorough- 
ness and magnitude. But it is gratifying 
to know that the first reports of the dis- 
aster were exaggerated. In January, 1915, 
there were from 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 
Armenians in Turkey. Since then the 
horrors that we all know about have taken 
place, and of the survivors about 300,000 
are refugees in the Russian Caucasus; 
50,000 are in Persia, and 800,000 are in 
Turkey, concentrated about the Aleppo 
district. Among the people of all these 
groups the greatest need for the necessities 
of life exists, and the American Committee 
is doing its utmost to respond to the tre- 
mendous demands that are made upon it. 
Dr. Samuel G. Wilson, who was for many 
years treasurer of the Presbyterian Board 
in Persia, is the head of the American 
Commission operating from the Russian 
Caucasus. In addition to supplying the 
immediate needs of the refugees, this 
committee is seeking to re-establish the 
Armenians who fled to the Caucasus from 
the Von region, for the Russian advance 
has afforded these refugees an opportunity 
to return to their homes. The Commission 
in Persia is likewise working to re-estab- 
lish permanently those who have been 
deprived of their homes. 
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A Mission in Constructive 
Evangelism 

A distinctive type of constructive 
evangelism is offered by Ingram E. Bill in 
his missions in practical religion. He is 
attempting to meet the needs of the present 
day by a mission distinctly modern in its 
character, in which the evangelistic idea is 
coupled with the educational program of a 
well-organized church and with social 
service as an outlet for religious enthusiasm. 
These three great interests comprehend 
the activities of the religious world today. 
Evangelism is of first importance. Edu- 
cation compares and completes evangelism. 
A primary element in social service is reli- 
gious education. A cardinal factor in 
religious education is social service. The 
interrelations are fundamental. To unify 
this trinity of interests and weld them for 
kingdom-conquest is the immediate task 
and opportunity of the church. 

The mission in constructive evangelism, 
in which Mr. Bill is a pioneer, represents an 
attempted expression of these principles. 
In a typical mission covering fifteen days, 
including three Sundays, the first week is 
devoted to evangelism and social service 
and the second week to evangelism and 
religious education. All the evening serv- 
ices are evangelistic. His message bears 
the mark of all genuine evangelism in its 
appeal primarily to the individual. It 
differs from the message of traditional 
evangelism in its strong social note. Not 
that eugenics is substituted for regeneration, 
but a regeneration is called for which is 
sufficiently rich and comprehensive to 
include as a normal element a rational in- 
terest in eugenics. It is a demand for a 
revival of personal religion expressed in 
social relations. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 


Friday afternoons of the first week are - 


devoted to expository sermons upon “The 


Kingdom Ideals of Jesus,’ in which the 
teachings of Jesus are interpreted in terms 
of their primitive social significance. There 
are no public meetings on Monday or Sat- 
urday. For Monday evening a Brother- 
hood dinner is arranged, and the evangelistic 
and social ministry of the church is pre- 
sented for discussion. 

The afternoons of the second week are 
devoted to practical sermons upon “The 
Unfolding Life of Religion,” in which the 
characteristics of child religion, the religion 
of youth and of maturity are discussed in 
popular language. Monday evening of the 
second week is given over to a Sunday- 
school teachers’ and officers’ supper, at 
which the latest ideals of religious edu- 
cation are emphasized. Sunday after- 
noons are occupied with mass meetings 
of the campaign type, in the interest 
of civic, political, economic, and moral 
reforms. 

Recent years have witnessed a country- 
wide revival of interest in story-telling, as 
exemplified in the story-telling hour in 
public libraries, story-telling leagues, and 
the place of the story in the newer edu- 
cation. Mr. Bill is exploiting this interest 
in his missions. A prominent feature of 
his program is the Children’s Story Hour, 
in which the facts of life are presented 
through story and symbol, while the expres- 
sion of the unfolding faith is intrusted to 
respond to the more intimate culture of 
pastor, teacher, or parent. 

A number of missions of this type have 
been conducted in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana, and everywhere the response has 
been most gratifying. To conserve the 
results of the mission, and for training in 
kingdom-service, the last Sunday of each 
mission has been utilized in the organ- 
ization of classes in evangelism, including 
missions, religious education, and social 
service. In this way the threefold interest 
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of the campaign is crystallized in a prac- 
tical and permanent way. 


The Department of Religious Work 
at Chautauqua in 1916 


We should be glad to give space to the 
announcements of all of the many opportu- 
nities for study which the summer months 
offer to ministers and church workers. 
Our space will not permit, however; but 
we feel that we cannot pass over the program 
of the Chautauqua Institution, which holds 
its summer session at Chautauqua, New 
York, the center of the movement whence 
all things Chautauquan receive their name 
and to the establishment of which they owe 
their origin. The editor is fortunate in 
having the opportunity to direct the reli- 
gious work of this Institution, but owes 
to the hearty co-operation of the many 
men who have responded to his call the 
success which has been achieved. In the 
coming summer the following distinguished 
preachers will occupy the Chautauqua plat- 
form on successive Sundays, conducting 
a daily devotional service in the following 
week and holding conferences and lecture 
hours: “Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale 
Divinity School; Dr. Herbert L. Willett 
of the University of Chicago; Bishop 
William F. McDowell of Chicago; Dr. 
Charles L. Goodell of New York; Bishop 
William F. Oldham of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Rev. James I. Vance of Nashville, Tenn.; 
President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton 
Theological Seminary; and Rev. James A. 
Francis of California. 

The School of Religion comprises the 
more definite teaching work of the depart- 
ment, and presents, from July 3 to August 
18, courses from one to six weeks in length, 
under the following instructors: Rev. 
William E. Gardner, secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Episcopalian denomi- 
nation; Rev. Milton S. Littlefield of the 
Educational Board of the Congregationalist 


denomination; Rev. Henry F. Cope, sec- 
retary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation; Professor Herbert L. Willett of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Jesse L. Hurl- 
burt of the Methodist denomination; two 
courses of four weeks each given by the 
director and two of six weeks’ duration by 
the assistant director, Miss Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. The field covered by these 
courses will be: “The Teaching of Jesus”; 
“The Life of Paul’; “The Message of the 
Prophets’’; “‘The Letter to the Galatians”; 
“Bible Stories and How to Tell Them”; 
“The Religious Nurture of the Child”; 
“Religious Education in the Family”; 
“The Educational Sunday School,” and 
possibly ‘“Handwork in Religious Edu- 
cation.” No course will be less than one 
week in length. 

One of the outstanding features of reli- 
gious work at Chautauqua is the custom of 
giving the entire last week of the season to 
a program of special interest to mission- 
aries and church workers. This year the 
topic to be discussed through the entire 
week will be, ‘“‘How the Church is Remaking 
the World.” Daily addresses will be given 
by President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Raymond Robins 
of Chicago, and the director of the Depart- 
ment. In addition to these, there will be 
many distinguished representatives of for- 
eign nations, who will discuss the present 
status of Christianity in those lands and 
propose the future program for its advance- 
ment. 

Chautauqua offers to a limited number of 
church workers a scholarship of $45.00, 
covering the six weeks of the main period 
of the school, July 10 to August 18, includ- 
ing board, lodging, tuition, and ground fee. 
How many churches might profit by the 
Chautauqua work all through the year if 
they would send a teacher or a superin- 
tendent to Chautauqua for the season. 
Ministers who have spent this last week of 
the season there will testify that no minister 
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would regret saving one week of his vaca- 
tion for the pleasure of the contact with 
between one and two hundred other 
ministers and the inspiration of the 
addresses to be given. Remember the 
dates, August 20-25. 


Religious Education in China 


Some interesting views of religious edu- 
cation in China, as held by Rev. S. H. 
Littell, who has served in China for seven- 
teen years, are recorded in the Churchman 
for April 29. Mr. Littell is an Episcopalian 
and his views bear the marks of his own 
religious faith. The problem of religious 
education among the Chinese as he sees it 
is thus stated: Religious education must 
first concern itself with the present attitude 
and tradition of the people to hereditary 
customs and to their old religions, and after- 
ward with the thorough education of con- 
verts in the history, doctrines, and practices 
of the church. Some of the “attitudes” of 
the Chinese which he points to are: the 
lack of sense of the individual soul; the 
view that women are of a different order 
of beings from men and have no souls; the 
absence of home life; the view of the body 
as something that is wholly evil. Not- 
withstanding these present “attitudes,” 
Mr. Littell thinks that there is a rapid 
change taking place among the Chinese in 
their relation to their old religions. He 
gives us some insight into the methods 
of religious education that are employed 
by representatives of the Episcopal church 
in China. No one can be received as a 
postulant for baptism until he is willing 
to teach his wife and daughter what he 
knows and has learned. After eighteen 
months of attendance at instructions on 
Sundays and on one week-day night each 
week, with the passing of three exami- 
nations, he may be admitted to Holy Bap- 
tism. It takes two and a half years to 
train a Chinese to become a churchman 
and a communicant. In China the attempt 


of the Episcopal church is to make the 
“Christian religion a teaching religion,” 
and the instruction includes the Catechism, 
the Prayer-Book, the Bible; and church 
history. The work of the Episcopal 
church in China is organized into an inde- 
pendent, self-governing Catholic church, 
and is the youngest branch of the 
American communion. This Chinese 
branch contains eleven bishops. The 
writer makes the significant statement 
that eleven out of the twenty-eight men 
who formed the Republic of China are 
Christians. 


Jewish Protest Against Singing 
Hymns in Public Schools 


It is well known that the effort to 
combine religious education with secular 
education presents a knotty problem. Re- 
cently the difficulties which are associated 
with the problem found a new expression 
in Massachusetts. A protest was made by 
means of a petition against the use of certain 
hymns in the public schools. The protest 
was made on the ground that the hymns 
imparted sectarian instruction to Jewish 
children. The Board of Education in 
Boston has explained that there is no inten- 
tion willingly to offend the racial or religious 
feelings of any portion of the community. 
The Board reminds the Jews who have sent 
in the protest that, in the instructions issued 
annually to the principals of public schools, 
provision is made to afford an opportunity 
to the children of Jewish faith to observe 
their holidays. Such provision gives evi- 
dence of the Board’s consideration and 
deference to the religious views of those of 
Jewish faith. But the Board thinks “that 
their fellow-citizens, of whatever faith, 
should exercise a broad tolerance toward 
one another and should, so far as possible, 
avoid raising questions that are calcu- 
lated to foster sentiments prejudicial to 
the peace and harmony of a cosmopolitan 
population.” 
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International Y.M.C.A. Convention 


At the International Convention of the 
Y.M.C.A., which was held in Cleveland 
May 12-16, some fresh and highly inter- 
esting facts were brought to light. In the 
first place, this was the first convention to 
be held under the régime of John R. Mott 
as secretary of the International Committee. 
The large delegation, numbering nearly 
three thousand, bespeaks the wide interest 
that is now taken in the work of the Y.M. 
C.A. And some appreciation of the rapid 
growth of the institution may be had when 
it is remembered that it was only in 1851 
that conventions began to be held, and not 
until the Albany convention in 1866 that 
a committee was formed to bind local or- 
ganizations together. In 1900 the Asso- 
ciation numbered 1,439, but this number 
increased so rapidly that in 1915 there were 
2,583. The growth in membership has 
also been phenomenal—an increase of 
365,327 members from 1900 to IgI5. 
Furthermore, it was announced that all 
instructors in schools training secretaries 
are members of evangelical churches, but 
it was made clear that the aim in the future 
will not be to bind the secretaries by any 
creed; yet all will be expected to evince 
vital sympathy with evangelical religion. 
A recommendation was made respecting 
the proposed pension fund for secretaries, 
and it was estimated that if the beneficiaries 
contribute a plan can be worked out on the 
basis of a capital of $1,000,000. Not less 
interesting are the reports of the headway 
that is being made by the Association in 
Russia, Korea, India, and China, which 
indicate that the Y.M.C.A. is keeping pace 
with the expansion of foreign missions. 


A Notable Gathering 


On April 27 and 28 a notable gathering 
was brought together for a two-days’ con- 
ference in Philadelphia. This gathering 


was comprised of business men, representa- 
tives of the Foreign Mission Boards of the 
Evangelical churches of North America, 
and Sunday-school leaders representing 
ninety-three per cent of the Protestant 
Sunday schools of the world. The occa- 
sion was the first meeting of the American 
Section of the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee. This com- 


mittee now consists of the men elected by . 


the World’s Convention at Zurich in 1913, 
with the addition of twelve representatives 
from the Foreign Missions Conference, and 
six from the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations. It was an- 
nounced that the preparations continue in 
progress at Tokyo, Japan, for the World’s 
Eighth Sunday School Convention, not- 
withstanding the fact that the date is 
deferred owing to the European war. The 
Japanese committee, of which Marquis 
Okuma, premier of the empire, is chairman, 
has already raised $32,000 for the reception 
and entertainment of the world’s delegates, 
and the Y.M.C.A. Building hall is to be 
enlarged to accommodate 3,000 delegates 
for the convention. A notable statement 
made by Mr. Wanamaker, who entertained 
the members of the Committee at dinner, 
was: “I have entertained presidents and 
royalty, foreign ambassadors and cabinets, 
but tonight is the proudest hour of my life, 
for I am honored by the presence of the 
Cabinet of the King.” 


Christian Preparedness 


““We believe that it is time for the Chris- 
tian church to speak and act in strength 
and assurance of a deep and full loyalty to 
Jesus Christ.” These are the opening 
words of the “declaration” made by the 
American Council of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, whose first national 
conference was held at Garden City 
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April 25-27. The Council itself consists of 
two hundred and fifty of the most outstand- 
ing Christian citizens of the United States. 

The conference was a notable one in 
many ways—in the utterances made, in the 
practical harmony of views, in the addresses 
delivered, and in the splendid manhood 
present.. Members of the conference are 
conspicuous leaders in their respective 
communions. Although none were offi- 


_ cially appointed as representatives, yet in 


fact in their persons they represented forty 
denominations, having a church member- 
ship exceeding twenty-three million. 

The declaration was brief and the reso- 
lutions were few. Many suggestions for 
resolutions were indeed offered, but it was 
felt that a short declaration and few reso- 
lutions would avail more than a long 
declaration and many resolutions. 

The churches and Christians of America 
were earnestly invited to co-operate in this 
movement to promote friendship and good- 
will among the nations, for “permanent 
peace must be ultimately based on religious 
sanctions, and back of all international 
agreements must be good-will.” 

There was no particular discussion of the 
questions of “military preparedness” or 
‘‘anti-preparedness.” In regard to their 
issues, diverse views occasionally came to 
the surface. But all were agreed that the 
permanent peace of the world ultimately 
depends on the development in many nations 
of a “spirit of good-will and brotherhood,” 
and that it is the special work of the church 
“to make all men believe that the gospel 
of love and faith and hope is practical, the 
only practical way of life for men and 
nations.” “Loyalty to the Kingdom of 
God” was declared to be “‘supreme above 
all loyalties.” The special and essential 
contribution of the church and of Christians 
to ‘‘preparedness”’ for permanent peace is 
not physical but moral and spiritual. 

To aid in this highly important and 
highly difficult work every communion and 


denomination in the United States is in- 
vited to establish a Peacemakers’ Com- 
mission, if it does not already have one, in 
order to enter thus into close affiliation and 
practical co-operation with the American 
Council of the World Alliance. Every 
local congregation also is invited to connect 
itself with this world-movement by estab- 
lishing its own Peacemakers’ Committee. 
The service which these committees can 
render is unique and essential. 

The headquarters of the American 
Council is in New York. For information 
regarding this movement and the work pro- 
posed for Peacemakers’ Committees, in- 
quiries should be sent to the secretaries, 
Rev. Frederick Lynch or Rev. Sidney L. 
Gulitk, 105 East Twenty-second Street. 


America’s Oriental Problem 


At the Garden City Conference one of 
the highly interesting sessions was devoted 
to the study of oriental questions. Many 
of the outstanding leaders in our American 
churches were agreed that our nineteenth- 
century policy of differential race legislation 
is obsolete and dangerous, and that we must 
promptly adopt a new policy. Dr. Speer 
insisted that the churches have two great 
duties: one is to evangelize the Oriental 
nations, and the other is to Christianize the 
relation borne to these nations by the nations 
that are called Christian. One of his 
striking sentences was: “Until we get our 
relations right between ourselves and the 
Eastern world, it is vain for us to think 
that we can make our policies right.” 
Dr. Brown quoted from the judgment 
of the Supreme Court, rendered by Judge 
Field, the amazing acknowledgment that 
the Scott law of 1888 was “in contravention 
of the treaty.” And then in semi-apology 
for its decision upholding the law, Judge 
Field added, “The question whether our 
government was justified in disregarding 
its engagements with another nation is not 
one for the determination of the courts. 
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This court is not a censor of the morals of 
the other departments of the government.” 
Furthermore, it was pointed out that there 
is a widespread misunderstanding as to 
what Japan asks. What Japan asks and 
asks earnestly is that there shall be no 
invidious and humiliating race legislation 
which shall involve her fair name. She 
recognizes that a large entrance of Japanese 
into California would produce both eco- 
nomic and racial difficulty, and she does not 
ask for free immigration for her laborers. 
In fact, Japan is willing to hold back all 
Japanese laborers from coming to this 
country. Accordingly, it was insisted that 
America needs a new oriental policy, and 
that America’s crucial problem with Asia 
lies not in Asia but in America. 


Recent Moves in American 
Methodism 


The thirty-second general conference of 
the Methodist church North met in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, during the early part 
of May. This conference is a quadrenniel 
meeting and usually marks an important 
stage in the development of Methodism. 
The conference this year appears to have 
been no less significant than those of former 
years. From the viewpoint of church 
efficiency, the most weighty question that 
came up for discussion concerned organic 
union of all the Methodist bodies in the 
United States. At the last religious census 
taken in this country the members of the 
various Methodist Episcopal communions 
numbered nearly 8,000,000. Except for 
the Roman Catholics, the Methodists are 
probably the largest single religious element 
in America. The Southern Methodists 
have already expressed their approval of 
the union idea, and at the general conference 
at Saratoga the Northern Methodists 
enthusiastically supported the movement. 
Zion’s Herald is hopeful that the reunion 
will be consummated within two years, 
perhaps through a special session of the 
General Conference in 1918 held in connec- 


tion with a similar assembly of the Method- 
ist church South. Another feature of the 
conference that has occasioned considerable 
interest on the part of outsiders is the 
decision by a vote of 435 to 360 not to 
remove the ban on amusements. The 
number who voted with the minority shows 
that a large number of Methodists claim 
personally the freedom which Christians of 
other religious bodies exercise. This is the 
second time that those who protest against 
the restrictions placed upon amusements 
have been able to muster a large vote at the 
quadrennial conference. Another item that 
is viewed as important in the work of the 
conference is the appointment of seven new 
men to the Methodist bishopric. The 
names of these men are: Adna W. Leonard 
of Seattle; Mott L. Hughes of Pasadena; 
Franklin Hamilton of Washington; Charles 
B. Mitchell of Chicago; William F. Old- 
ham of New York; Herbert Welch of Ohio; 
and Thomas Nicholson. 


Rallying of Congregational Forces 


In May four Congregational societies 
held their annual meeting in Boston. There 
were two features about these meetings 
which invite our attention. The first of 
these features is that the Religious Edu- 
cation Society and the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society met for their first annual 
meeting since being brought together under 
one group of directors. Rev. Frank M. 
Sheldon was appointed to the general 
secretaryship of the organizations, which for 
the present retain their corporate identity 
and former names. The other feature that 
interests us is the presentation of the 
Tercentenary Program, which was made by 
President Potter of the Home Missionary 
Society. The Program was outlined as 
follows: first, an increased social emphasis; 
second, an increase of 500,000 in member- 
ship; third, the recruiting of leadership in 
the ministry and mission workers; fourth, 
the securing of $2,000,000 annually for 
mission fields; fifth, the creation of a large 
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fund for some great denominational cause 
yet to be decided upon. This program 
savors somewhat of the Five-Year Program 
adopted a year ago by the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


Every-Member Canvass in Episcopal 
Church 


The Churchman, April 29, contains an 
account of the success that has accom- 
panied the efforts of a large number of 
parishes and missions to use the every- 
member canvass. The writer states that 
letters of inquiry have been sent to 1,024 
parishes and missions, and the replies show 
that nearly 600 are now using the duplex 
envelope. In almost every instance the 
use of the duplex envelope is an innovation, 
and in some few parishes the every-member 
canvass has been tried out. Those who 
have seen the method tested speak highly 
in its praise, using in their testimonies such 
phrases as these: “Increase of $4,000 in 
parish and missionary revenues”; “added 
to church revenues $10,000”; “abolished 
begging system.” Clearly the writer of the 
article is enthusiastic over the every- 
member canvass, and he is endeavoring to 
induce all who will give heed to give the 
method a trial. 


The Laymen’s Missionary 
Conventions 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
held the last of its conventions in large cities 
in Washington, D.C., during the first week 
in May. Possibly it may be regarded as 
significant of the initiative and devotion of 
women in the field of religion and patriotism 
that an exclusively masculine congress 
should be obliged to resort to an edifice 
reared by women. In any case this was 
what happened in this last Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Congress, which met in Memorial 
Hall. During the course of these con- 
ventions 101,927 men met in the different 
cities. The movement seemed to meet 


larger indorsement in the West than in the 
East. The banner city was Los Angeles, 
with an enrolment of 5,990. Chicago was 
next, then Cincinnati and Brooklyn. To 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement is 
due a great deal of credit for the increased 
impetus that has been given religious work 
during the last few years. Of course it 
would be foolhardy to assume that all such 
credit should be ascribed to the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, but it must be 
reckoned as one of the potent factors. The 
following statement of facts shows some- 
what of the advance that has been made in 
fourteen communions, including Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Luther- 
an, Methodist, Presbyterian, Protestant 
Episcopal, Reformed, and United Brethren. 
During the interval between 1904 and 1914 
there was an increase in the number of con- 
gtegations reporting of 20,756; in the total 
communicant church membership, 3,333,- 
894; in the total contributions for local 
expenses, $38,981,429; in the total contri- 
butions to missionary and benevolent 
objects, $18,793,990. 


Sunday Rest Necessary to Efficiency 
in the Output of War Munitions | 


Assuredly “Sunday rest” and the output 
of “‘war munitions” make strange consorts. 
Yet the pressing demand for efficiency 
made by war conditions in Great Britain 
has forced this queer association, so we are 
informed by the Continent, February 10. 
The report of Lloyd George’s efficiency 
experts in Great Britain has made known 
to the government that it cannot afford 
to let men making war munitions work 
Sundays. The reason given is that the 
practice reduces the output, and the present 
imperative need for military supplies cannot 
afford the reduction. This finding, having 
been made at a time when efficiency is 
strained to the utmost limit, as it is now 
in Great Britain, ought to confirm Christian 
people in their effort to conserve Sunday as 
a day of rest. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Ethiopic Liturgy, Its Sources, Develop- 
ment, and Present Form. By Samuel A. B. 
Mercer. (Hale Lectures, 1914-15.) Mil- 
waukee: Young Churchman Co., 1915. Pp. 
487. $1.50. 


Professor Mercer has made a real contribu- 
tion to liturgics by publishing in Ethiopic and 
in English the liturgy at present in use in the 
churches of Abyssinia. This he does from a 
manuscript which he was at the pains to secure 
in 1913 from the Metropolitan of Abyssinia. 
In connection with this he has made a wide 
study of Ethiopic liturgical manuscripts, and in 
— of the development of the Ethiopic 
iturgy from the Greek liturgy of St. Mark which 
prevailed at Alexandria in the middle of the fifth 
century, when Christianity became the national 
faith of Abyssinia. This Greek liturgy of St. 
Mark Professor Mercer reconstructs by a com- 
parison of Coptic, Ethiopic, and Greek forms 
of it. While the materials for the study are 
few and incomplete, especially for the centuries 
from the si to the thirteenth, Professor 
Mercer has traced the development of the 
modern Ethiopic liturgy from its Greek original 
with much learning and patience. He has 
sought to present his materials and results in a 
form intelligible to those who do not use 
Ethiopic, but has also published his leading 
Ethiopic manuscript in complete facsimile, so 
that the texts lying at the basis of his transla- 
tion may be consulted by the expert. The 
book is attractively printed and opens a new 
field of liturgical history. 


A Commentary on the Gospel According to 
Mark. By Melancthon W. Jacobus. (The 
Bible for Home and School.) New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 259. $0.75. 


Dr. Jacobus has conceived his task in a very 
intelligent and admirable way. His introduc- 
tion is thorough and well balanced and his 
comment clear and stimulating. His acquaint- 
ance with the literature of his subject is e 
and at the same time his judgment is reasonably 
independent. He holds the Gospel to be the 
work of Mark and to have been put forth at 
Rome soon after the death of Peter, thus belong- 
ing ‘‘to the later rather than to the earlier years 
of the sixth [meaning, of course, seventh] 
decade”’ (p. 23). Dr. Jacobus finds no sufficient 
evidence of a primary Mark lying back of our 
Mark, and says little of the supposed use by 
Mark of sources also employed by Matthew 
and Luke. He might perhaps have been more 
sensitive to the occasional ess, obscurity 
and inconclusiveness of Mark’s language and 


narratives. In one or two instances important 
Old Testament parallels are not mentioned in 
the notes, e.g., Ps. 91:13 on Mark 1:13, and Hos. 
6:2 on Mark 8:31. In connection with Papias’ 
statement connecting the Gospel with Peter, 
Justin’s reference to Peter (Dialogue 106:3), 
and the evident allusion of II Peter (1:15) to 
a Gospel connected with Peter, might well be 
cited, for they supply strong contemporary con- 
firmation of Papias’ words. 

Dr. Jacobus’ view that Mark probably never 
went farther than 16:8 is difficult of acceptance 
in view of the Gospel’s repeated prediction of a 
Galilean reappearance of Jesus. It is hardly 
conceivable after the emphasis the evangelist 
has put upon this point that he should not have 
had such an appearance to record and that he 
should not have recorded it. This is strongly 
confirmed by the fact that Matthew goes on 
from copying Mark 16:8 to record just such an 
appearance, and one can hardly doubt that he 
is taking over this sequel from Mark for whose 
narrative it would make the only suitable con- 
clusion. The Long Conclusion, on the other 
hand, Dr. Jacobus might well have pointed out 
was in all probability added to the mutilated 
Mark by those Ephesian compilers who put 
together the four Gospels early in the second 
century. The identification of John the 
prophet, of Revelation, with the apostle John 
(p. 157) is hardly probable, and the treatment 
of the wonder narratives, e.g., the Transfigura- 
tion, seems rather mechanical. 


The Inspiration of Responsibility and Other 
Papers. By Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent. 
New York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. 236. 
$1.50. 

This is a collection of twenty-three addresses 
and articles published in journals of widely 
different character and now gathered into a 
volume. There is no common principle giving 
them unity except the fact that whatever 
Bishop Brent touches he illuminates. The 
dominant interest of the book is missionary, as 
is fitting. There are addresses on more general 
religious themes and the last six are character 
studies or sermons on occasions. We found our 
interest centering in Bishop Brent’s discussion 
of the church, in an address given at the North- 
field Student Conference, June 27, 1913. He 
treats it as an organism, not as an organization. 
“Man is not body alone: body without soul is 
corpse. Neither is he soul alone: soul without 
body is ghost. Man is body and soul.” So the 
church is the body of Christ. Incorporation 
into this organism Bishop Brent defines thus: 
“The church today, the visible church, is com- 
posed of all baptized people, people who have 
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been admitted by the sacrament of baptism in 
the the of Son and of 
the Holy Spirit.” Nothing is said concerning 
the pore A or the mode of administering this 
sacrament. The author is doubtless clear in 
his own mind on these points. The little 
address, “‘A Vision of Manhood” (p. 148), is 
a gem for its concise, clear, and persuasive 
thought, provided the quotation from Browning 
is spoken so well that its meaning is perfectly 
clear to an audience of young men. Bishop 
Brent is at his best as an interpreter of the 
mystical note in Christianity. 


In the Valley of Decision. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: Abingdon Press, 1916. 
Pp. 71. $0.50. 

In four delicately handled sketches Professor 
Hough of Garrett Biblical Institute describes a 
critical moment in the lives of four young people, 
each of whom finds himself in the presence 
of a challenging question concerning the mean- 
ing of life. There is nothing sentimental in the 
scenes. The realism is vital. These persons 
are genuine human beings. This is an excellent 
book to give to students or to young meu and 
women who are — to get the right sense of 
values in life at the beginning of their careers 
in business or in society. One feels the joy 
and privilege of living after reading Professor 
Hough’s pages. 


Sub Corona. Sermons Preached in the Uni- 
versity Chapel of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
by Principals and Professors of Theological 
Faculties in Scotland. Edited by Henry 
Cowan and James Hastings. Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1915. Pp. ix+297. 4s. 6d. 


One turns instinctively to the University of 
Chicago Sermons on ing this volume con- 
taining twenty sermons preached by theological 
professors in Scotland. If an answer is sought 
to the question, Can professors in theology 
preach acceptably? the answer is to be found 
in these two volumes. The title to this book 
is given to it because of the crown which sur- 
mounts the chapel of King’s College in which 
the sermons were preached. A deep note is 
sounded at the very beginning by George 
Adam Smith in the sermon entitled “After a 
Year of War.” It is the utterance of one who 
has thought deeply and suffered much and who 
has not let his soul become filled with bitterness. 
The other sermons are not controlled by the 
immediate interest of the war. They move in 
the realm of general religious truth, on the whole 
with comprehensive attention to the funda- 
mental truths of the Christian faith. Five out 
of the twenty sermons may fairly be said to 
-concern themselves with the person and work 


of Jesus. No sermon is ona subject that might 
be considered unnecessary or trifling. Professor 
Gilroy of Aberdeen preaches on “Christ’s 
Conception of Religion” from Matt. 25:31-46, 
insisting that our religion does not consist 
simply in our thought about God and Christ, 
but in our work for God and Christ. Professor 
Cairns of Aberdeen contributes a valuable 
sermon on “Doubts and Difficulties,’”’ which is 
marked by his usual clearness of statement and 
grasp of essential facts. These sermons, 
marked by strong thoughtfulness as they are. 


‘glow also with deep feeling, and will be foun 


profitable in quickening the life of readers as 
pad must have stimulated those who heard 
em. 


The Making of the Bible. By Samuel M. 
Vernon. New York: Abingdon Press, 1916. 
Pp. 191. $0.75. 

The title would lead a reader to expect either 

a study of the sources of the books composing 

the Bible or an account of the fixing of the 

Canon. Instead, there are twelve chapters, 

loosely united around the two ideas just men- 

tioned, and also di ing the Bible as the 

“Creature of Experience,” “Tested by Experi- 

ence,” “Amenable to Criticism.”” The con- 

cluding chapter is on “The Limitations of 

Criticism.” In discussing the value of tradi- 

tion in the preservation of the early narratives 

the writer says: ‘‘The long life of the ante- 
diluvians, free from the excitements and busi- 
ness activity of modern life, was favorable to 
the correct transmission of truth by tradition. 

Methuselah was the contemporary of Adam 

and Noah, if we accept the Bible account of 

his long life, so that Noah might hear from the 
lips of Methuselah what was told him by Adam, 
so that the stories of creation and of the garden 


of Eden passed through but one nm to reach 
Noah” (p. 18). This will Sushil on thie of the 
writer’s point of view and an estimate of the 
value of the book in accurate Bible study. 


The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary. By 
Steven Graham. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xiit296. $2.00. 

This title has been used by the author 
“because the ways of the sisters are as touch- 
stones for Christianity, and in their reconcilia- 
tion is a great beauty.” 

The. book is a survey and an interpretation 


‘of eastern Christianity and a consideration of 


the ideas at present to the fore in Christianity 
generally. The author makes affirmations “as 
one whose special medium is the written and 
spoken word”’; and he affirms that Christianity 
is the word. By means of it we express what is 
deepest in ourselves. Words are our means of 
intercommunication, of telling one another 
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what is in the heart, of communion with one 
another. That communion is deep and tender, 
and the knowledge of it passeth understanding; 
“all that we know is that love kindles from it. 
It has all possibilities. As yet Christianity is 
running germs; it is in being’s flood, in action’s 
storm. Christianity is a great live religion. 
It is the word.” 


The Essential Place of Religion in Education. 
By Charles E. Rugh, Laura H. Wild, 
Frances V. Frisbie, Clarence Reed, Amos B. 
West. Ann Arbor, Mich.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1916. Pp. 134. 


This monograph consists of a prize essay by 
the author first mentioned together with the 
four essays that received honorable mention. 
Our readers will readily grant what the title 
implies and will find their interest centering 
in the various methods oe for making 
“ ie of religion a function of the public 

00) 


Professor Rugh has little confidence in 
an instruction program as such. He says, 
“Nothing short of a life inspired and guided 
by the best and greatest motives, that is, by 
religious motives, can introduce religious teach- 
ing into the education of children,” and “the 
religious life of the child can be nourished only 
by the inner religious vitality of the social life 
in which the child lives.” He regards the 
impulses into which religious aims may be 
grafted as fear, respect, affection, play, and work, 
and holds that the “example of a religious 
person is the primary means of religious teach- 
ing.” Practically all of the regimen and cur- 
riculum of school life is therefore potentially 
religious, these impulses functioning with some 
variation through the successive ages or grades. 

In an endeavor to give a more distinctive 
content to religious education the other essayists 
attempt a more formal curriculum and naturally 
give more prominence to biblical instruction. 
Some eight different plans in use in various 
places are set forth, and on the whole the reason- 
ableness of a reappreciation of religion as part 
and parcel of public education is so suggestively 
presented with such variety of method as 
> promise a significant advance in the near 

ture. 


The Union of Christian Forces in America. By 
Robert A. Ashworth. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, 1915. Pp. 216. 
$0.75. 

The problem of church union is persistent, 
complex, and unsolved. It is eminently fitting 
however, that the American Sunday School 
Union with its long, honorable, and impartial 
service in behalf of Protestant Christianity in 
the sparsely settled districts of America should 


make its contribution to the solution of a ques- 
tion whose urgency it knows at first hand. The 
Union’s method of providing the public with 
the best utterance on the subject has been that 
of open competition, in which Dr. Ashworth’s 
treatise won first place. 

The author’s procedure in this prize book is 
first to demonstrate the need of a closer union 
of Christian forces and to exhibit the present 
cost of disunion against the reconstructed ideal 
of New Testament unity. This is followed by a 
canvass of the modern trend away from sec- 
tarianism and a description of successful inter- 
denominational effort. Finally a possible basis 
for organic unity is discussed. 

Upon a careful reading of the book one is 
impressed with its sobriety and restraint, which 
seem due not to lack of energetic conviction 
but to the presence of that Christlike spirit by 
virtue of which alone we may hope for a further 
integration of Protestantism. The author is 
not unmindful of the time element involved 
or of the futility of dogmatic or coercive con- 
formity. His hope seems to lie in a genetic 
development through allied effort in the common 
Christian task. By working together wherever 
possible in accomplishing the will of Christ for 
the world we , in the degree of our loyalty 
to him and of our comradeship in service, grow 
- a union of great spiritual and practical 


worth. 

The book constitutes a real contribution to 
the literature of this subject and will be dis- 
tinctly valuable to the host of earnest souls who 
are feeling their way toward a brotherhood of 
believers commensurate with the gospel ideal 
and equal to the demands of the twentieth 
century. 


What Jesus Christ Thought of Himself. By 
Auson Phelps Stokes. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. xi+114. $1.00. 


An earnest endeavor to present an un- 
critical sketch of Jesus’ thoughts about him- 
self and his mission. In his treatment of Jesus’ 
humanity, the author undoubtedly comes 
sg close to the facts, and rightly does he 
eel that, so understood, Jesus comes much 
closer to our human n A more careful 
discrimination of sources would just as certainly 
add to the value of the picture given, in the 
second part of the book, concerning the higher 
provoke much earnest t, especially in 
adult Bible classes. 


Christianity’s Greatest Peril. By Augustus 
Conrad Ekbohn. Atlantic City: Beacon 
Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. 311. $1.00. 


A sensational exposé of the evils and dangers 
involved in the spread of Roman Catholicism. 
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The a % sees the United States in gravest 
peril. He believes our public-school system, 
our government, and our very religious freedom 
are threatened by the steady inroads of the 
ic politicians tening their grip upon the 
Breen parties, laying plans for a Catholic 
resident, and boldly planning, under the Pope’s 
to make America Catholic. 


Social Messages: The New Sanctification. 
By Charles W. Barnes. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1915. Pp. 100. 
$0. 50. 


A plea for the combination of personal and 
social religion. Only as the modern church 
proclaims personal salvation through Christlike 
character and social salvation through the 
quickening and the continuous education of the 
oublic conscience can it hope to fill modern 
e, modern institutions, with the spirit of the 
Master. [Illustrations are drawn from the life- 
work of Kingsley, Maurice, and Robertson 
on the one hand, and from various socialistic 
movements on the other. In the presentation 
of this old-new gospel the modern minister can 
find room for all his powers. 


“My Christ.” By Carl D. Case. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland Press, 1915. Pp. 169. 


This is a simple story of Jesus’ career and 
teaching. It is based upo 
arrangement of the four Gospels, aiming 
give a sympathetic interpretation of oe life 
as a whole. Dr. Case’s purpose is excellent; 
his rendering of the various scenes and conversa- 
tions is helpful. But the author has not 
attempted any critical valuation of the sources. 


Mysticism and Modern Life. By John Wright 
Buckham. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1915. Pp. 256. $1.00. 

Discussions of mysticism are the order of 
the day. Professor Buckham has given us a 
book that meets a need. He considers his sub- 
ject primarily in reference to the life of the 
present generation. The book falls into three 
parts: ‘‘New Forms,” “Tests,” and “Values 
of Mysticism.” Professor Buckham believes 
that mysticism is not an exclusive religious 
gift reserved only for a favored few, but in some 

‘orm is available for every one who will cultivate 
the capacity for it. He holds that anyone 

“who has, or believes he has, a direct experience 

of God is to that extent a mystic.” An im- 

portant chapter is devoted to “Health Mysti- 

cism.” He holds that the church has made a 

critical mistake in trying to propagate itself 


rather than having manifested such a funda- 
mental interest in m= humanity as to make its 
ministry necessary to practical life. The new 
health mysticism needed today, therefore, is “a 
new influx of love.” When this mysticism of 
the heart becomes sound and controlling, there 
will be a new temper of hope and health among 
Christians. The practical chapters on “Lessons 
from the Mystics” and “‘ Mysticism and Modern 
Society” are sane and wholesome. This book 
is heartily to be commended to all who seek 
to know the way in which God is to be appro- 
oriated and his power made effective in human 
ife. 


The Universe as Pictured in Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost.” By William Fairfield Warren. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1915. Pp. 80. 
$0.75. 


Readers of Dante and Milton know how 
important is the background of cosmology to 
the comprehension of these writings. Professor 
Warren has done a genuine service to all careful 
readers in putting clearly and concisely the a 
main points of Milton’s cosmology, addi 
discussion of certain obscure points, and 
nishing ten charts explanatory of the universe 
of Paradise Lost. A short chapter appeals for 
the use of the imagination in attempting to 
think one’s self into this ancient world, and 
shows what rewards are in store for one who 
will earnestly seek to understand the ancient 
thought of the material universe. The pages 
are rather thickly set with technical terms like 

“quadrifurcate” and “quadriune.” The little 
—_ is essential to an adequate study of 
ton. 


The Survival of the Unfit. By Philip Wendell 
Crannell, D.D. New York: Doran, 1915. 
Pp. 203. $1.00. 

President Crannell, of the Kansas City 
Baptist Theological Seminary, has pa Poe 
been for some time a contributor of editorials to 
the Sunday School Times. He has now gathered 
thirty-two of these into a volume somewhat 
loosely bound together by the common purpose 
of interpreting the development of character 
thro Christian faith, this activity being 
carried on in ;telationships with God, with one’s 
self, and with one’s ws. It requires a 
peculiar | genius to be able to present a truth 
in editorial form and have it thoroughly genuine 
and direct. President Crannell overcomes this 
—— in a remarkable degree. The title, 

in an editorial if it is going to lead 
ai reader from his first observation to a careful 
examination of the subjects, is. alwa: 
seized upon by the author wi t skill. 

The editorial giving the 

example in point, although there is nothing 
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new about it, and one turns almost instinctivel 4 
to the sermon, “‘The Survival of the Unfittest,” 

by Dr. Aked in The Courage of the Coward. 
Indeed these two furnish an interesting contrast 
between the sermon and the editorial. The 
author has a fine mastery of antithesis, and 
many of his sentences stick in the mind because 


character,’ which ,is absurd; nor 


God’s grace in the life of man” (p. 24). The 
author’s quotations are generally well chosen 
and accurate, but he makes a serious slip with 
Browning on p. 127. We shall pick up the book 
many times to read one of its sections for a 
tonic. 


The Story of Our Bible. By Harold B. Hunting. 
New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. xii+-290. 
$1.50. 


Multum in parvo well describes this compact 
ne of the growth and contents of the Bible. 

In popular form it treats of translations and 
interpretations, of versions and revisions, of 
papyri and archaeology, of quests for accuracy 
and triumphs of true scholars, of the romance 
of missionary use of the Bible, and of various 
other subjects too numerous to mention. Not 
only the form and use of the Bible but the con- 
tents of many parts of it are presented in attrac- 
tive style. The book tells of bards and ballad 
singers, of hymn-books within hymn-books, of 
misfortunes and the peace that passeth under- 
standing, of comforters and guides and heroes, of 
reformers and religious statesmen. It gives 
chapters to “What Is True Christianity,” “A 
Spiritual Gospel,” and “Jesus, the Divine 
Savior.” Beautiful illustrations abound; and 
the book can scarcely fail to prove attractive 
through some of its varied forms of presenta- 
tion. Many people today may not care to 
undertake serious study of the Bible, but some 
of these same people would be charmed by this 
popularization of biblical material. The volume 
deserves a wide circulation. 


Variety in the Prayer Meeting. By William T. 
Ward. New York: Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1916. Pp. 192. $0.50. 

The title of this moderate-priced book indi- 
cates its contents. After considering the place 
of the prayer meeting in the Christian church, 
sections are given to elements which contribute 
to good prayer meetings. The room, the leader, 
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the o exercises, the lesson, testimony. 
music, and prayer are considered. Special 
prayer meetings for various times and seasons 
and a chapter on “Some Other Things Worth 
While” cover a long list of interesting topics. 
Ideas about the use of printed matter and 
publicity methods are among the attractive 
_ of the book. An extra large number of 
ts and methods are presented and pom 
include some ways of procedure which mig 
not appeal to all kinds of people. But out of 
the multitude of suggestions leaders of prayer 
meetings can find some good ideas for their work. 


The Forks of the Road. By Washington 
Gladden. New York: Macmillan, 1916, 
Pp. 138. $0.50. 


Can Christianity tolerate war and national 
pepeneiee: for war? Can Christians truly be 
ollowers of the Christ and yet encourage mili- 
tarism? Dr. Gladden, in this prize essay, gives 
a most emphatic negative answer to these 
questions. His arguments are somewhat ram- 
bling, not wholly conclusive, and are to be 
praised more for their sincerity than on account 
7 the actual explication of the broad inter- 
national problems which are necessarily in- 
volved in any such discussion. 


Religion and the Mind. By George Richmond 
Grose. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 
Pp. 112. $0.75. 


A brief and timely word for young people— 
college students in particular—who are finding 
serious difficulty in readjusting their lives to 
modern ways of thinking. Out of a broad ex- 

ience; President Grose advises his yo 

ends to be absolutely fearless in the study o 
a religious subjects, assured that honesty, 
with reverence, invariably leads one into the life 
of religious certainty. 


Why Men Pray. By Charles Lewis Slattery. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 118. 
$0.75. 


Most treatises upon this vital subject y so 
hackneyed, so foreign to the experience of the 
everyday practical soul, that we turn from them 
with weariness. Dr. Slattery has succeeded in 
pointing out the highway to God so plainly that 
even a child may not lose the way. He quickens 
one’s faith in himself; he makes prayer a life 
of vast, yet attainable, possibilities; he whets 
our appetites for experimental knowledge of this 
deepest of all realities. 
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ot their pithiness. e closes an editorial, tor 4 
as follows: “Not ‘salvation without 
vation by character,’ which Is a tautology, a 

but ‘character by salvation,’ the triumph of q 
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